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Hardly had we written .“‘ keep your eye on the 
Somme ’’ last week before Sir Douglas Haig struck 
again in the old favourite spot—in the spot where, 
according to the German War Staff, we were utterly 
defeated and crushed last year! The stroke was a 
splendid success. We took 773 prisoners in capturing 
the German positions opposite the villages of Mirau- 
mont and Petit Miraumont on a front of about one and 
a half miles. As usual, there followed a counter- 
lunge by the Germans, and, as usual, it ended in fresh 
German casualties and a repulse all along the line. 
The German soldiers cannot stand up against the 
British in this part of the world. They have met their 
masters and, slowly but surely, they must yield ground. 
Once again we are turning to the weather glass. Will 
it play us false as it did last year and call up the mud 
to the rescue of the Germans? 


One of our old “‘ little wars’’—such, for example, 
as once prevailed under, oddly enough, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s régime—would have been virtually ended by an 
assault so successful as General Stanley Maude’s on 
the Tigris on 15 February. We captured the Dahra 
Bend and nearly two thousand Turkish prisoners— 
General Townshend captured only 1,600 when he took 
Kut—together with machine guns and a large quan- 
tity of rifles and ammunition. The Turks counter- 
attacked and were completely repulsed. Two days 
later we attempted another assault, this time on the 
famous Sanna-i-Yat position on the north bank of the 
river. At first this succeeded, but later the Turks 
counter-attacked heavily, and at dusk our men had to 
be withdrawn under cover of an artillery barrage. 
The enemy claim to have taken in this engagement 
an officer and sixty men. On the whole, therefore, 
despite this check, we have made fine progress at 
Kut. But it must be borne in mind always that this 
is a minor theatre of the war. The capture of Kut 
is not the capture of Baghdad. Infinitely more 
hr and pressing always are our operations in 

rance. 


XUM 


Mesopotamia. : hes 
Eastern actions, but we must not overrate it. This is 


demonstrated by the Dardanelles. In spite of our 
failure on a great scale there, British prestige did not 
suffer disastrously. Where we did suffer was in the 
great loss of men and material, in the depression it 
caused at home, and in the confidence and elation it 
gave the enemy. The prestige which we really want, 
and which profoundly matters, is that we shall secure 
by continuous success just across the water leading up 
to a victory outright. The policy of the little packet 
will never really pay us in prestige or any other 
respect. It paid us in the building and in the upkeep 
of the Empire, but this does not hold good when we 
have a mighty and relentless enemy close to our doors 
who will break us if we do not, by superior force, 
break him. 


Lord Curzon revealed to the House of Lords on 
Tuesday night the successful operations of a force 
under Sir Percy Sykes which has already done much 
for the maintenance of order in Persia over a wide 
area. The force marched some 1,000 miles in difficult 
circumstances from Bunder Abbas to Ispahan, and 
later to Teheran, where the existence of a Govern- 
ment friendly to the Allied Powers has been secured. 
The object of Sir Percy Sykes is to raise in Southern 
Persia military police under the Government of Persia, 
but supervised by British officers with Indian experi- 
ence. Sir Percy is at present at Shiraz and being re- 
inforced by Indian troops. On eastern side of 
Persia another British officer, Major Keith, has had 
similar success in pacifying a considerable region. So 
the situation is good, though not entirely secure so 
long as there are Turks and German agents in Persia. 


We have been following with interest lately the line 
of Major Moraht in the German Press. He is a writer 
who watches the land campaign on the Western Front 
intently; and his apprehensions about the progress 
of British arms there, and the calm method and exact 
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skill of the Commander-in-Chief, are marked. Major 
Moraht is laying himself out week after week to flatter 
the French and commiserate with them on the selfish- 
ness and perfidy of the English! A little while ago 
the French were pitied by Major Moraht because the 
grudging English occupied too little line, now they 
are pitied because the acquisitive English are dis- 
posed to occupy too much line! Moraht hopes to 
appeal to a handful of mischief-loving people in 
France. No doubt a few exist there as they do in 
this country—disappointed tainted creatures who 
fetch and carry stories about this and that imaginary 
grievance of the French against the English, of the 
English against the Russians, of the Russians against 
the Italians. There is nothing in such stories worth 
considering. But Moraht’s Jine is significant : it shows 
that the British menace on the Western Front is 
viewed with growing anxiety amongst intelligent mili- 
tary critics in Germany. Moraht’s articles might be 
more often quoted in our Press; for, read between 
the lines, there is usually something in them worth 
noting when the subject is the Western Frent. 


Sir Edward Carson’s eagerly expected speech of 
Wednesday last on the Navy Estimates was frank, 
straightforward, and just what was needed to inform 
the nation concerning the real situation at sea to-day, 
the means being taken to cope with it, and the limita- 
tions in the publication of the results achieved. He 
dealt mainly with the submarine menace, and pointed 
out that, in spite of it, we had up to the end of last 
October transported eight million men across the seas 
almost without mishap, over a million of the sick and 
wounded, over a million horses and mules, and over 
forty-seven million gallons of petrol. People were 
rightly anxious, but they should not forget the gigantic 
work we were carrying out. 


Turning to another point, Sir Edward said that we 
had examined on the high seas or in harbour during 
the last year 15,158 ships. In January last we 
examined in British ports alone 764 ships, and he did 
not expect that the numbers would be less in February, 
notwithstanding the blockade. He thought it only 
right that the country should realise the extent of this 
Herculean work, also pay a tribute to the glory of 
our Naval Division in France, who owed their origin 
to Mr. Churchill. 


As for the submarine menace, it was grave, serious, 
and had not yet been solved. The Admiralty worked 
ceaselessly to cope with it, but no single magic remedy 
existed, or probably would exist. Nevertheless, he 
was confident that its seriousness would by degrees be 
greatly mitigated. They had established an Anti- 
Submarine Department, composed of the best and 
most experienced men, and Sir John Jellicoe, shortly 
before he came to the Admiralty, invited every member 
of the Fleet to send in any suggestions that occurred 
to him. There was also the Board of Inventions and 
Research, presided over by Lord Fisher, and including 
the greatest scientists in the country. 


Merchant ships armed for defence had increased by 
47 per cent. during the last two months, and such 
arming was going on better and better each week. 
The percentage of escapes among armed and unarmed 
vessels which were attacked showed clearly the im- 
portance of this move. Our losses in shipping before 
and after the new campaign were exhibited in some 
interesting statistics. Taking the first eighteen davs 
in December, January, and February, the total figures 
for British, Allied, and neutral vessels of over 100 tons 
lost through submarines and mines were 118 ships in 
December, 91 in January, and 134 in February. These 
figures had, of course, to be compared with the 
volume of our shipping afloat; 6,076 ships of over 
100 tons reached our ports from 1 February to 18, 
and 5,873 sailed. So an enormous amount of ship- 
ping still went on in spite of the German blockade. 
Sir Edward estimated the number of ships in the 


danger zone at any one time—the danger zone at home 
—as about 3,000. He described the losses as bad 
enough and dangerous enough, but “‘ not equal to the 
blatant and extravagant bravado of the German 
accounts ’’’. He utterly denied the German suggestion 
that the Government had seen the necessity to forbid 
publication of ships’ losses. He proposed to make a 
change in the method of recording losses, since nothing 
could be worse than inaccurate records. He would 
publish, as near as possible, every day ‘‘ the number 
not merely of British merchant vessels sunk by mines 
and submarines, but also the number of vessels of over 
100 tons net arriving in United Kingdom ports, exclu 
sive of fishing and local craft’’. He also meant to 
publish the number of British merchant vessels which 
were attacked and escaped, and the number of fishi 
vessels sunk. Allies and neutrals preferred to publish 
their own losses, but there was no objection to the 
copying of these details into our papers. 


The number of German submarines lost would not 
be published, because that was the policy the enemy 
desired most. When a submarine did not return, the 
enemy could not tell whether its loss was due to a 
defect of construction or design, or some error of navi- 
gation, or one of the Admiralty methods for destruc. 
tion. If destruction was certain, the enemy would 
know without waiting that a relief for that particular 
vessel was required. Even at the Admiralty, as Sir 
Edward showed from various examples, they could not 
always be certain about the destruction of a sub 
marine. The results ranged from the certain through 
the probable, down to the possible and improbable. 


As for the shipping programme, it must be framed 
with a view to alleviating, as quickly as possible, the 
losses due to submarines. We wanted to build such 
craft as would be soonest ready, and, further, to fill 
up the mercantile marine. The Admiralty, the Ship- 
ping Controller, and the Board of Trade were work- 
ing in harmony to carry out this programme. Sir 
Edward ended by expressing his belief that the sub- 
marine menace could, and would, be beaten. His 
admirably lucid and straightforward survey of the 
whole question should assure the public that every- 
thing is being done and considered to secure that end. 


Cleaning out the Augean stables of its predecessors 
—this images, not unfairly, the work of the 
Government during the past week. On Friday we 
had the spectacle of the Prime Minister trying to 
clean up the mess over imports which was left by 
the last Ministry in that admired confusion which may 
be the soul of rural loveliness, as the poet claimed, 
but which is horribly inconvenient when applied to the 
affairs of the nation in a time of peril. Secondly, Sir 
George Cave the day before was obviously labouring 
by the new civilian service experiment to right the 
endless wrongs caused by two years or so of light- 
headed recruiting followed by badges and exempted 
occupations galore. Whilst on Wednesday there was 
Sir Edward Carson struggling with a U-boat problem 
which does not seem to have engaged all the thoughts 
of our late masters. The Government is full of vital 
force and ingenuity, but it has a task for Hercules in 
these national stables. 


A. group of Parliamentary liripoops cheeked the 
Commander-in-Chief for half an hour or so of wasted 
public time on Tuesday, and were duly rewarded by 
seeing their names in print next morning. No par- 
ticular harm, beyond the customary waste of paid 
public time, was done; though possibly a little mischief 
was stirred between some distinguished French writers 
—who are rightly sensitive as to their honour—and 
this country. 


But the British Army in France do not regard the con- 
duct of those who cheek their great leader as patiently 
as it is regarded here. The view of the average 
officer and the average man in the ranks is that these 
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cheeky ones should be sternly suppressed; and the 
British Army in France is right. Suppression is the 
correct cure, and it certainly would be applied if the 
subjects to be treated remained in view for long on 
any public platform in the country. The same day 
witnessed a further customary waste of public time in 
a jabber in favour of pacifism. But the time is coming 
when the Defence of the Realm Act will be stiffened 
up against all this sort of loose bad thing. 


In moving, on Monday last, the second reading of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, Sir George Cave 
said that he did not believe a single member of the 
House was opposed to the principle of the measure. 
That is the general feeling, we think, outside the House 
as well. Here is a serious evil, a pestilent source of 
racial poison. It is no use to pretend it does not exist, 
waive it aside in Mr. Podsnap’s way, and to keep 
syphilis and prostitution among the eternally tacenda. 
As in the House, so outside it, there will be differences 
of cpinion as to the most suitable and practicable 
measures concerning the age of consent, and the range 
of examination and penalties. But we hope that some 
agreement will be reached quickly. The questions 
involved are urgent and cannot wait. All measures of 
this kind are open to possible abuse; but these hard 
cases are not to be considered in comparison with the 
welfare of the nation, and nothing less is concerned. 


The financial expert of the ‘‘ Vossische Zeitung ”’ 
was gloomily confident last week that the English War 
Loan would be a failure not to be wiped out by any 
tricks of arithmetic. The results in ‘‘ new money ”’ 
would be ‘‘ disappointingly small.’’ The facts are 
disconcerting to such prophets. The Loan is a splendid 
success, and Mr. Bonar Law is entitled to hearty con- 
gratulations on the facts which he was able to 
announce in the House last Monday. The arrange- 
ments are due to his engineering, and fully justify his 
contention that a basis of five per cent. in the way of 
interest was the highest that should be adopted for 
such a security. The whole country has been roused 
to great efforts. 


Mr. Bonar Law estimated that the ‘‘ new money ”’ 
subscribed amounted to 700 millions, apart from the 
direct contributions of the banks and the numerous 
applications on the last day which for lack of time had 
not yet been dealt with. Detailed figures will not be 
available till the beginning of next week. What is 
already known shows “‘ the amazing financial effort of 
this country,’’ as Mr. Law put it. When the Loan 
was proposed he told City financiers that success would 
mean 600 millions, stating a figure much higher than 
his anticipations, though not higher than his hopes. 
The wealth beyond the dreams of avarice contributed 
to the war in this Loan certainly exceeds that figure by 
100 millions. Doubtless the number of subscribers 
will be equally imposing, and will show plainly the 
universal sense that our men have got to be supported 
to victory in every possible way. 


On Tuesday the Committee on Commercial and In- 
dustrial Policy issued a unanimous report in favour of 
Imperial Preference. They state in a covering letter 
to the Prime Minister the reasons which have led them 
to pass three resolutions, the most important of these 
being the declared wishes of our Dominions and the 
approaching Imperial Conference. The war has re- 
vealed the importance of Imperial unity, and the 
unstinted sacrifices and services of the men from over- 
seas. The resolutions recommend :— 

1. That ‘‘ special steps must be taken to stimulate 
the production of foodstuffs, raw materials, and manu- 
factured articles within the Empire wherever the 
expansion of production is possible and economically 
desirable for the safety and welfare of the Empire as a 
whole.’? 

2. That ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government should now 
declare their adherence to the principle that preference 
Should be accorded to the products and manufactures 


of the British Overseas Dominions in respect of any 
Customs duties now or hereafter to be imposed on 
imports into the United Kingrom.”’ 

3. That ‘‘it will, in our opinion, be necessary to 
take into early consideration, as one of the methods 
of achieving the above objects, the desirability of 
establishing a wider range of Customs duties which 
would be remitted or reduced on the products and 
manufactures of the Empire, and which would form the 
basis of commercial treaties with Allied and neutral 


Powers.’’ 


There is reason to think that at least three exalted 
reputations—if but one in war, two in peace—are 
likeiy to descend perceptibly when the findings of the 
Dardanelles Inquiry are given forth. People in ‘this 
country soon forget errors in public judgment, but we 
do not know that it is the same with Greater Britain, 
and the line runs in one’s thoughts: ‘‘ And when he 
falls, he falls like Lucifer—— ”’ 


Increasing difficulties in the potato trade, due partly 
to the unusually severe and continuous frost, led the 
War Cabinet, at the end of last week, to make new 
arrangements between the various interests involved. 
The sellers of potatoes maintained that it was im- 
possible on the prices charged by wholesale dealers 
to obtain any profit out of the’ price of 1}d. a L 
That price is retained till the end of March, but the 
difference comes in the compulsory reduction of the 
middleman’s price, and a maximum price that the 
actual grower may charge, not more than £9 a ton 
free on rail. For the next three months after March 
the grower will get an extra sovereign a ton, and the 
middlemen will pass on the increase to the public, 
who will pay a farthing a pound more. We are glad 
to note that the price to the public has not been raised. 
As it is, it represents a very considerable advance on 
the value of the potato as it comes out of the ground. 
People who are in a position to do so will increasingly 
produce their own stock. Broken time may be spent 
on breaking the earth to good purpose. We have 
heard of golfers who no longer dig the ground with 
their infructuous clubs, but use spades instead on their 
own allotments. 


The relations of the United States and Germany 
have changed little, if at all, since last week. An inci- 
dent which would amount to an ‘‘ overt act ’’ has not 
yet occurred. On Tuesday the Senate passed a drastic 
Espionage Act, including punishments for passport 
frauds, and regulations for interned soldiers and 
sailors. Austria has still to reply to a United States 
Memorandum which has been sent to demand a definite 
reply concerning her attitude on the submarine 
question. On Tuesday also a resolution was sub- 
mitted to Congress empowering the President to use 
the armed forces of the United States on terms which 
will give him the necessary authority to act in case of 
war. 


It has been decided to cancel all A and Br exemp- 
tions granted to teachers, students, and Board of 
Education officials, and the great bulk of these men 
are now to go into the Army. Anything more 
unpleasant than the forced piecemeal recruiting in 
class this and occupation that which has been going 
on for months past—and which will go on continuously 
for some time to come—we can scarcely imagine. 
What is happening now is something never recom- 
mended by this Review at a time when it was being 
girded at and scolded as the ‘‘ Organ of the Con- 
scriptionists ’’, and so on. It is a particularly severe 
form of compulsion. Men are being ‘‘ combed out ”’ 
and driven in after a fashion which repels us: though 
it is, of course, absolutely necessary, in the circum- 
stances, that this should be done, for the Army must 
have the men—and to deny the Army the men is to be 
false to the country and the Allied Cause. The com- 
pulsion which is the order of the day is of an extremely 
observed order. It is a kind of official man-hunt, 
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rather than the application of the noble national 
principle that all fit young men must defend the State 
in the time of its peril. 


We intensely dislike this official man-hunt that is 
going’ on to-day. All persons of any sensibility must 
shrink from it; but’ it has been rendered necessary 
through the action of those who for the best part of 
two years of war fought tooth and nail the clean, 
upright principle of universal obligatory military 
service for fit men between the ages of nineteen and 
forty-one. A heavy responsibility rests, we should 
say, to-day on the No-Conscriptionists of 1914 and 
1915. It is they, and they alone, who have brought 
about the official man-hunt. They are responsible for 
the sense of shame and humiliation which are experi- 
enced when men are cleared out of this occupation 
and that, and ordered to go into the Army. As a 
matter of fact, many of these men would have gladly 
gone long ago, but they were spirited or encouraged 
away into exempted occupations, and in not a few 
cases they were forbidden to enlist—at the very time 
when many men (since dead) were enlisting who ought 
not to have been allowed to do so. Thinking of these 
grievous things, one may recall Stephen Black- 
pool’s poignant saying in ‘‘ Hard Times ’’: ‘‘ Aw’ a 
muddle, aw’ a muddle!”’ 


The No-Conscription movement of the first phases 
of the war is not only responsible for all this indignity 
and humiliation: it is also the parent of quite a 
number of swear words and terms such as ‘“‘de- 

ing’’, ‘* medical re-examination’’, ‘‘ combing 
out”’, and the rest of that lingo. Meanwhile, among 
the exempted to-day, as everyone knows, are many 
thousands of staunch and honourable men: it is hard 
indeed that they should have to suffer because of the 
partisanship and indiscretions of their undesired 
supporters of 1914 and 1915. 


It has been decided to give a medal to the special 
(Metropolitan) constables who joined up in 1914—the 
** nineteen-fourteeners ’’. The ‘‘ specials ’’ are exposed 
to a good deal of badinage in one form and another— 
though ‘‘ Punch ”’ is observably more merciful to them 
than it was at the start of the war—and the only thing 
to do when they are chaffed as to the number of 
Germans they have ‘‘ run in "’ is to forget their dignity 


- and keep their temper. After all, even the profes- 


sional ‘‘ copper ’’ has long been a butt of merry wits. 
It is, however, impossible to feel quite certain in these 
days, with the food problem growing graver, that the 
specials may not at some time be urgently needed. 


The Aclands have been for years generous land- 
lards in the West Country, and now they have done a 
great service by making a large tract of Exmoor 
trust land. This haunt of the red deer is magnificent, 
full of splendid trees, notably the ash and the walnut, 
birds and flowers, bold heights and sleepy hollows. 


At home as well as at the front men have perhaps 
rarely ached for spring as they do to-day. The revul- 
sion from the war, combined with the revulsion from 
the long spell of ruthless winter, make this particularly 
marked now, and there is the very perceptible 
lengthening of the February afternoons which is 
beginning to give a real promise of better days ahead, 
and possibly of healing weather, though last year that 
scarcely came before Easter, far on in April. Even 
more than a week ago—before the thaw—there was, at 
any rate, one earnest of spring: the ground was iron- 
bound again, the mud in the park lands and pastures 
dried up, and firm as concrete, and the sun absent 
largely, yet the song thrushes were once more giving 
us something like their full lay—not the restrained, 
chilly one of late wet autumns and winters, but the 
impetuous, almost full-throated song that begins in 
March about the time the chaffinch starts regularly 
every morning, and the redbreast lengthens and 
sweetens its strain. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE STRENGTH OF THE ENEMY. 


HE Prime Minister’s eagerly expected statement 

has recalled to us the sorry truth that the war, 

from its opening day to the present time, has been full 
of delusions. But the strangest delusion of all that has 
afflicted the Allied Cause has surely been the latest, 
namely, that the unrestricted submarine campaign is 
about the last desperate fling of a ruined gambler! The 
tone of the First Lord of the Admiralty’s firm, masterly 
speech on Wednesday should really convince everybody 
that this is precisely what the submarine campaign is 
not. It is not a desperate throw at all, and it is about 
as remote from anything in the nature of a gambler’s 
operation as can be possibly imagined. It will, we 
believe, eventually fail of its effect, and the war will 
not be starved out by it; but not the less it has been 
long, and with great cunning, thought out and pre 
pared by an enemy regardless of all law, human and 
divine, by an enemy who not particularly now, but all 
through—from August 1914—has been resolutely set on 
achieving his purpose, on hacking through. We recall 
in this connection some dramatic words of Carlyle in 
his ‘‘ History of the French Revolution ’’ which apply 
rather aptly to-day respectively to those who are 
exclaiming against the deeds of the Germans and to 
the Germans themselves. ‘‘ Shriek ye—acted have 
they ’’, says Carlyle of the cry of inarticulate horror 
which the civilised world sent up against the crimes of 
the Septemberers, and of the Septemberers themselves, 
It is so to-day: the civilised world is crying out with 
a kind of inarticulate horror against war 4 outrance by 
the Germans, but the Germans, quite regardless of all 
these cries and protests, are acting. Every neutral 
country is obviously dead against Germany in this 
latest phase. She has not a single friend in the matter, 
for it hits them all—Holland, ‘Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, Spain, the United States, South 
America, even China, who has cried out as loudly as 


any. Nevertheless, the Germans pursue their course,. 


heedless of the cries and protests of outraged nations. 
Virtually, except possibly with regard to the United 
States, Germany has closed the era of argument and 
negotiation. She has done with words and has con- 
centrated exclusively on naked acts. The whole of her 
energies are now withdrawn from the talking or argu- 
mentative side of war and flung simply and solely into 
the striking side. It follows that Germany has never 
been more dangerous than, if as dangerous as, she is 
at this time. 

Nor is Germany concentrating for sheer action as 
regards only the sea campaign. Quite on the contrary, 
Germany, we are certain, is working quite as hard for 
success on the land as she is for success on the water. 
As has been several times pointed out in this REVIEW 
during the last few months, the whole of her terrible 
deportations of the civilian populations of Belgium and 
France, and her menace of ‘‘ the rod and the knout ” 
in Poland, have been part of an ordered and scientific 
plan for greatly strengthening the German armies in 
the Western and Eastern theatres of war. The 
German slave raids in Belgium and Northern France, 
and the kindred operations in Poland, are now seen, as 
we feared they would, to be bearing fruit. It is known 
for sure to-day, authoritatively known, that the 
German war fronts are on the point of being recruited 
by new effective fighting armies. Fresh German 


armies will be thrown into the spring offensives in both 
of the great fighting theatres in Europe. This is no 
longer a surmise, an uneasy fear, as it was when 
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Germany was recruiting in her relentless, but effective, 
fashion in Belgium and Poland; it is an established 
fact. 
The time, then, for all controversies, all word war- 
fare with Germany has passed. It is perfectly useless 
for our political writers to sit down and compose an 
intellectual brief against Germany; it is as idle for our 
statesmen and debaters to corner and crush the enemy 
by words and phrases, even though these appeal to 
every neutral country, and remove Germany, if pos- 
sible, farther than ever outside the pale of civilisation. 
It is as useless as it would be for a hunter to argue 
convincingly the case against a maddened and 
wounded, but exceedingly powerful and dangerous, 
tiger preparing to spring out of its jungle on him. 
The one and only plan to-day, and henceforth to the 
close of the war, whether that be in 1918 or 1919 or 
1920, is action and the accumulation of force against 
theenemy. The Allies must not think twice about tak- 
ing any form of reprisals against Germany, always pro- 
vided these are practicable, and not likely to injure 
themselves more than they injure the enemy. They 
must counter violence by, wherever possible, greater 
and more effective violence, always bearing steadily in 
mind the fact that they are beset by, and fighting for 
their lives against, a resolute enemy absolutely as non- 
moral as any wild beast. We remember Mr. Bonar 
Law putting this well in one of the first Guildhall war 
speeches nearly two years ago, and the great applause, 
too, which the statement got from the packed 
audience there; but the truth of it has never been 
seized by the whole country. Those disastrous persons 
who nickname their deluded selves ‘‘ optimists’ and 
the simple truth ‘‘ pessimism ’’, and whose daily 
routine is to announce in print and by word of mouth 
that the wild beast Germany is now at length weak and 
dying in its jungle, have been too much for a large 
public. It is still held that, somehow, we shall get 
through the war and be ‘‘in at the death of the 
blatant beast ’’ without making any very cruel and 
exceptional Sacrifices at home. But the Prime 
Minister and Lord Milner know we never can be in on 
those terms. They know that it is the blatant beast 
who wilh be in at the death of Great Britain and 
France unless the country steels itself to sacrifices at 
least doubly as great as it has agreed to up till to-day. 
The Prime Minister’s enumeration of these sacrifices 
and limitations in the convenience and comfort of the 
nation is by no means the maximum—as those who 
know of the new strength (military and civilian) of 
Germany to-day are very well aware. A sergeant in 
the Grenadiers was drilling his recruits on one of the 
London grounds a few days ago, telling them how to 
carry on when the casualties in their company were 
severe and the officers and non-coms, had all been put 
out of action by death or wounds. ‘‘ And mind’”’. he 
grey in conclusion, ‘‘ you’ve got to kill your man 
Meg you—and you’ve got to look sharp 

That saying expresses accurately the position as 
between the Germans and ourselves. To kill the 
Germans before they kill us the nation will have to cut 
down its creature consolations by, at the least, the 
amount the Prime Minister has now decided on. 
It will have to overhaul and rearrange the whole body 
of its effective home labour. It will have to fit and 
send out to the one and only ground where a decision 
can be taken not merely new divisions, or even new 
Corps, but new and great armies. These are not 
tash speculations, nor are they private opinions : they 
are the considered conclusions of authority. 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE AND THE COMING 
CONFERENCE, 


T is a commonplace that this war is the most 


devastating this country has ever known, but not - | 


so easy to see, perhaps, that it is also the most 
enlightening. When history reckons up our losses 
there will be gains to record, too, which would have 


been considered amazing before the war. Cobwebs — 


are being swept away from every one of life’s rooms, 
and ‘‘ impossible ’’ things are done daily. All this is, 
of course, very disturbing to abstract philosophers and 
theorists, but it had to happen, and it is happening; 
the heavens have not fallen on us, and the wrath of 
the surprised ones is subdued and tolerable. 

So Imperial Preference is coming™at last. It has 
even been recommended unanimously this week by the 
Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy. We 
welcome heartily this step towards the consolidation 
of the Empiré. People who are not politicians have 
been expecting it for years and wondering the while 
at the talk of insuperable difficulties. The forces 


‘which delayed the advance at once of Imperial unity 


and sound business seemed of late somewhat in the 
position of the fond mother who, possessing a son over 
six feet high, and broad in proportion, still calls him 


‘baby ’’, and thinks his views on managing things 


negligible, though he has gone to the war and supplied 
very effective help towards managing to keep her 
home out of the enemy’s hands. 

The Committee has had the Imperial Conference 
in view. It will be a War Conference, but it 
will be something more, the Dominion Prime Ministers 
being invited ‘‘in order to consider urgent questions 
affecting the prosecution of the war, the possible con- 
ditions on which, in agreement with our Allies, we 
could assent to its termination, and the problems 
which will then immediately arise ’’. 

There are here three distinct and successive matters 
which will form the staple of the Conference’s pro- 
gramme—war, peace, and the settlement. So far as 


the first is concerned, the diseussion will no doubt- 


centre round the maintenance of the Dominion torces in 
the field and their possible increase. In this connection 
it must be remembered that Australia has rejected com- 
pulsory service by a narrow majority in the recent 
referendum—overseas service, that is to say, for com- 
pulsory training for home defence has been in force in 
the Commonwealth for some time. 

The second subject before the Conference is the 
terms of peace. So far as the Continent is concerned, 
these have already been stated by the Allies in their 
answer to President Wilson; but the Dominions have 
only an indirect and general interest in the future 
destiny of Poland and Alsace-Lorraine. In the future 
of the conquered German colonies, however—to which 
no reference was made in the Note to Washington— 
they have a direct and immediate concern, and it is 
with this matter that the Conference will undoubtedly 
busy itself. Both Australia and New Zealand are 
interested in the fate of German New Guinea and 
Samoa and the other German islands in the Pacific, all of 
which were subdued by Australasian troops, and there 
is no doubt as to public opinion,in the antipodes, which 


advocates the permanent ejection of the German — 


Empire from the Pacific altogether. The Common- 
wealth does not wish to see another Louisville. 
Similarly, South Africa has a vital interest in the reten- 
tion of South-West Africa, conquered by General 
Botha, and scarcely less in German East Africa, where, 
after some preliminary failures, General Smuts was 
placed in command, and has conducted a successful, but 
difficult, campaign. But the disposal of East Africa 
raises the whole question of the future of tropical 
Africa, where the existing boundaries between French, 
Belgian, and British territory can hardly be regarded as 
more than provisional; and neither South Africa ‘nor, 


it may be added, students of colonial policy in this © 


country were greatly impressed by such details of the 
pre-war settlement between Germany and ourselves as 
have since become known. That t is now 


void ; suffice it to say that even the Germans admitted 
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they were satisfied with the concessions which the late 
British Government so generously gave them. In the 
next: settlement the British Government may perhaps 
condescend to remember that we also have certain 
interests in Africa—a fact which the Foreign Office 
seems somewhat to have overlooked in what may be 
called: the post-Haldane negotiations of 1912-14. A 
more vigorous Government may have clearer vision, but 
to aid in this part of the discussion it would be by no 
means a bad thing to have a French colonial delegate 
present as adviser on behalf of his Government, since 
great decisions are at stake, and French interests in 
Africa are not less important than our own. 

The third and last division of the work of the Con- 
ference is to deal with the problems which will arise 
afterythe war—an act of what may be called preventive 
statesmanship which shows that the days of ‘‘ Wait- 
and-See ’’ and drift are over. 

One of the most pressing of these problems is un- 
doubtedly emigration. When peace is declared an 
unparalleled exodus will take place, a movement of 
population beside which that little expedition that 
Moses led will look small indeed. (Fortunately, the 
British Empire has never lacked for a Moses.) There 
are, first, the Colonial contingents to be repatriated—a 
task which will make considerable demands on 
shipping, and will probably render necessary the con- 
tinuance of the Shipping Controller in office. These 
men have not only to be repatriated, but the majority 
of them also settled on the land—a matter which all the 
Dominion Governments have been considering at some 
length for the past year and more. But, in addition to 
this, it is certain that a large number of our own home- 
bred soldiers will also desire to settle overseas. Every 


great war is the breeding-ground of an emigration | 


movement. After the Napoleonic wars thousands of 
our people settled in the United States, as well as some 
in Canada, and the same thing happened after the 
South African War. These men are the very strength 
and sinew of Britain; yet those who go to foreign 


‘countries are permanently lost to the British Empire, 


and the Empire needs population. (If it had not been 
for the Scottish emigration to Germany in the 
eighteenth century we should not have had the redoubt- 
able Mackensen against us now, for Mackensen is no 
more than a Germanised Mackenzie.) But if these men 
are to be kept in the Empire, means must be found to 
keep them; the line of least resistance, of laisser-aller, 
of bankrupt statesmanship, in short, would see many 
of them go to South America or the United States, and 
then, too late, might be driven to contemplate some 
scheme of colonial settlement, by which time the best 
-—that is, the-most energetic—men would have grown 
tired of waiting and have gone, while the less energetic 
would be left for the State to take care of and settle 
where it could. It cannot be too often repeated that 
the Dominions have no use for the latter class. What 
is done must therefore be done at once. 

Emigration is, to a large extent, a matter of finance, 
for the transport of men and their families, and their 
settlement and support during the first year at least of 
the new life, all cost money. It is money that, if the 
emigrants are well chosen, pays a rich interest in 
time; but it cannot be assumed that most of the men 
who wili desire to emigrate have sufficient personal 
resources to start themselves. The small capitalist is 
welcome everywhere in the Colonies and can look after 
his own interests; but the bulk of emigrants will not be 
small capitalists. Some co-operative scheme, or 
rather a series of co-operative schemes, between 
Britain and the Dominions will therefore be necessary ; 
and allied with this matter is the whole question of 
inter-Imperial finance. 

It will be remembered that in the early davs of the 
war somewhat large capital advances were made by the 
British to the Dominion Governments. In the later 
stages of the conflict the Dominions have shown s 
gratifying ability to finance themselves; but the 


original advances have not, it is understood, been | 


repaid, and there remains the question of raising capital 
after the war for development and general public works 


purposes. The Dominions, like all other borra 
are here faced with a double difficulty—their pre-w, 
issues have depreciated, like all other gilt-edged s 
and their post-war issues will necessarily bear a highe 
rate of interest. Now that the premier British i 
pays over 5 per cent., it is obvious that Colonial gf, 
4 per cents. are no longer attractive. Here. aga 
some method of co-operation and consolidation may 
possible; but the subject requires very careful oop, 
sideration, since finance is the very keystone of self. 
government. On the financial side there is little douly 
that the Imperial Preference now put within the 

of practical politics is sound business. It is also bus. 
ness that should not be hampered any longer by th 
doubts of abstract theorists. In 1907 Mr. 
George, then President of the Board of Trade 
expressed his ‘‘ appreciation of the enormous advantage 
conferred upon the British manufacturer by the prefer. 
ence given to him in the Colonial markets by regent 
tariff adjustments ’’. 

The consideration of these pressing questions woul 
seem to be more than sufficient for one Conference. 4 
good deal has been heard of various schemes of 
Imperial reconstruction, and it is a poor politician 
indeed in these days who has not formulated His om 
particular method of rebuilding the Empire on a 
entirely new footing; but these projects seldom get 
beyond the academic stage. Where there is so much 
practical work to be done it is best to do it first, for it 
is no good reconstructing the Empire unless we keep it 
available for its citizens. In the same way it is tobe 
hoped that the Conference will not be turned from its 
proper duties to discuss the Irish question, as was 
suggested by the late Government last year, to ge 
itself out of the mess which Birrellism had caused. 
The internal affairs of Ireland have nothing more to 
do with the Prime Minister of Australia than th 
internal affairs of Queensland have to do with Downing 
Street ; and one does not want the Imperial Conferenee, 
than which no political body in the world has greater 
possibilities, to be turned into a machine for while 
washing the blunders which Mr. Asquith’s lieutenants 
committed. 


THE GERMAN CIVILIAN SERVICE ACT: 
AND THE BRITISH. 


HE Hindenburg mass levy, or the Civilian 
Service Act, is the most drastic and ruling 
measure, not excepting the food ration, carried through 
in Germany since the start of the war. There is little 
doubt that it has greatly helped the enemy at a highly 
critical time in the war. It has released a large number 
of men, more or less fit for active, full military service 
in the field, and it is no secret that we now have to 
recruit vigorously against the new divisions of the 
German Army which have been, or are being, raised 
through the mass levy. Yet the provisions of the Act 
have been largely, almost entirely, overlooked in this 
country ; the disposition here has been to make light of 
them, and to affect that Hindenburg’s plans in this, as 
in military matters, have been foredoomed to failure. 
That is absolutely the wrong attitude. It is what a 
section of our partisans and of their papers have 
insisted on doing for more than two years past. It is 
part and parcel of the foolish boasting attitude of ‘‘ The 
war will be all over by Christmas ”’ and of the flattering 
belief that Germany is starving, Austria dead-beat, 
Bulgaria on the point of coming over to the Entente, 
and the like, which has done untold harm to the Allied 
Cause in the past—the immediate past as well as almost 
continuously during the last two years and a quarter. 
The truth clearly is this : the German Civilian Service 
Act is a very formidable and efficient instrument, which 
is going’ to bring a great addition of force to the 
German Army and Navy in the spring and summer 
campaigns. It was opposed with acrimony in 
Reichstag, the Radicals and Socialists both, attacking 
it with vigour; indeed, the opposition was probably @ 
good deal severer than the opposition to either of ouf 
own military service measures in Parliament. Even 
some of the newspapers in Germany—not ‘‘ Vorwarts ” 
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alone, but the ‘‘ Miinchene Neueste Nachrichten ’’ and 
others—protested strongly against the measure in its 
original form at the close of last November. The 
Socialists waged internecine war against one another, 
the minority accusing the majority of betraying the 
people. But necessity knows no lasting opposition, 
and the measure passed into law. ‘‘ We cannot now 
be beaten ’’, proclaimed one of the converted Socialists 
in the ‘‘ Berliner Tageblatt’’. ‘‘ The soul of old 
Preussentum is alive again ’’, proclaimed the military 
element. 

It is well worth examining closely the measure as it 
was presented in its final shape at the close of last 
autumn in the Reichstag. No full report has, we 
believe, been printed in our own Press. 


1. Every male German between the ages of 17 and 60, who is 
not serving in the army, is bound to render patriotic auxiliary 
service for the period of the war. 

2. All persons will be considered to be rendering patriotic 
auxiliary service who are employed in Government offices, official 
institutions, in war industry, agriculture and forestry, in caring 
for the sick, in war economic organisations of any kind, or in 
other occupations and trades which are directly or indirectly 
important for the war administration or national supplies, so far 
as the number of these persons does not exceed the need. Those 
who before 1 August 1916 were engaged in agriculture or forestry 
need not be taken from this oceupation to be transferred to another 
form of patriotic service. 

3. The administration of the patriotic auxiliary service will be 
carried on by a War Department established by the Prussian War 
Ministry. 

4. The question whether and to what extent the number of 
persons employed in a Government office exceeds the need will 
be decided by the Reichs- or Landeszentralbehérde in agreement 
with the War Department. The question what is to be regarded 
as an Official institution, as well as whether and to what extent 
the number of persons employed by such exceeds the need, will 
be decided by the War Department after agreement with the 
Reichs- or Landeszentralbehorde. For the rest, the question 
whether an occupation or trade is important in the meaning of 
Sec. 2, as well as whether and to what extent the number of 
persons engaged in an occupation, organisation or trade exceeds 
the need, will be decided by committees, which will be formed 
for the district of every Acting General-Command, or for parts 
of the district. 

5: Every Committee (Sec. 4, Clause 2) shall consist of an 
officer as President, two high State officials, one of whom must 
belong to the Department of Trade, as well as two representa- 
tives each from employers and employees. The officer and the 
representatives of Capital and Labour shall be appointed by the 
War Department, or in Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirttemberg by the 
War Mimistry, which in these States is also responsible for 
executing the Bill in agreement with the War Department. The 
State officials are appointed by the Landeszentralbehérde or by 
an authority appointed by it. If the district of an Acting General- 
Command extends over the territory of several Federated States, 
the officials shall be appointed by the authorities of these States; 
in the decisions of the Committee the officials of the State in 
whose territory the business concerned lies will take part. 

6. Complaint against the decisions of the Committee (Sec. 4, 
Clause 2) shall be made to the Zenfralsteile established by the 
War Department, consisting of two officers of the War 
Department, one of whom shall be President, two officials 
nominated by the Chancellor, and an official to be nominated by 
the Central Authority of that State to which the business, organi- 
sation, or person following the occupation belongs, as well as 
one representative each from employers and employees. These 
representatives will be appointed as in Sec. 5, Clause 2. If 
maritime interests are affected, one of the officers shail be 
appointed from the Reichs-Marineamt. In complaints against 
decisions of Bavarian, Saxon, or Wiirttemberg Committees one 
of the officers is to be appointed by the War Mimistry of the 
State concerned. 

7. Men liable to auxiliary sezvice who are not employed in the 
meaning of Sec. 2 may at any time be compelled to serve in 
some form of patriotic auxiliary service. The calling up will be 
as a rule through an announcement issued by the War Depart- 
ment or an authority to be appointed by the Landessentralbe- 
horde, calling on men to report themselves voluntarily. If there 
is not sufficient response to this appeal, then an individual 
summons shall be semt out in writing from a Committee to be 
formed, as a rule, for each district of a Recruiting Commission, 
which shall consist of an officer as President, a high official, and 
two representatives each from employers and employees. When 
the voting is equal the President shall have the casting vote. The 
officer and the representatives of employers and employees shall 
be appointed as in Sec. 5, Clause 2. The official shall be 
appointed by the Landessentralbehirde, or an authority appointed 
by it. Everyone who receives the special written summons must 
seek employment in one of the branches mentioned in Sec. 2. 
If employment on the terms of the summons is not obtained within 
two weeks, the Committee will assign the man to an employment. 
Appeals against the Committee’s decision will be decided by the 
Committee formed by the Acting General-Command. (Sec. & 
Clause 2.) Appeals will not postpone the obligation to serve. 


8. In making appointments due regard will be had as far as 


ible to age, family conditions, place of residence, and health, 
as previous occupation. Also the question whether the 
prospective pay will be sufficient to support the employed and to 
provide for his dependants shall be investigated. ey 
9. No one may take into his employ a man liable to patriotic 
service who is employed in a position denoted in Sec. 2, or has 
been so employed during the two previous weeks, unless the 
applicant produces a certificate from his late employer that he 
has agreed to the man’s leaving his service. Should the employer 
refuse to give the certificate, complaint may be made to a Com- 
mittee to be appointed, as a rule, for every district of a 
Recruiting Commission and to consist of a representative of 
War Department as President and three representatives each from 
employers and employees. Two each of these representatives 
are permament; the others are to be taken from the same occupa- 
tion as the man concerned. If the Committee acknowledges, 
after investigating the case, that there are good reasons for 


leaving the employment, then it shall issue a certificate which 


will serve instead of the employer’s certificate. ; An improvement 
in conditions of labour in some form of patriotic service shall 
be comsidered a good reason. 

10. The War Department shall issue instructions for the proce- 
dure in the Committees mentioned in Secs. 4, 7, 9. For the 
appointment of the representatives of employers and labour in 
the Committees (Secs. 5, 6, 7, 9) lists of candidates shall be 
obtained by the War Department from the trade organisations 
of employers and employed. If there are already in existence 
similar Committees (war committees, etc.) to those mentioned in 
Sec. 9, Clause 2, for looking after the duties assigned to them, 
they may replace the latter with the consent of the War Depart- 


11. In all businesses engaged in patriotic service, to which 
Regulation 7 of the Industrial Legislation applies and in which, 
as a rule, at least so workmen are employed, there shall be 
standing committees of the workers. If Standing Labour Com- 
mittees according to Sec. 134h of the Industrial Legislation, or 
according to the Mining Laws, do not exist for such businesses, 
they are to be established. The members of these Labour Com- 
mittees shall be chosen by workmen of full age employed in the 
business or in a branch of the business, from among themselves, 
by direct and secret voting, on the principle of proportionate 
representation. Details shall be fixed by the Landessentralbe- 
hérde. In businesses employing more than so clerks there shall 
be formed Clerks’ Committees having the same powers as the 

abour Committees. 

. 12. It is the duty of the Labour Committee to promote a good 
understanding amongst the workmen, and between the workmen 
and their employer. It must bring to the employer’s notice all 
suggestions, wishes, and complaints of the workmen referring 
to the organisation of the business, wages and other matters con- 
cerning the workmen and their welfare, and give its opimion 
upon them. If at least one-fourth of the members of the Labour 
Committee desire it a meeting must be held, and the subject to 
be discussed must be placed upon the order of the day. — 

13. If in a business of the nature denoted in Sec. 11 disputes 
arise over wages or other conditions of labour, and no agreement 
can be arrived at between the employer and the Labour Com- 
mittee, then, unless both parties appeal to an Industrial Court or 
a Miners’ Court or a Mercantile Court as a court of arbitration, 
the Committee referred to in Sec. 9, Clause 2, shall be called upon 
by each party to mediate. In this case Secs. 66, 68-73 of the 
Industrial Courts Legislation shall be made use of with the 
regulation that an award is to be given if one of the two parties 
does not appear or does not plead, also that persons concerned 
in any particular dispute, whether as employer or as member 
of the Labour Committee, shal] have no voice in making the 
award. If in any busimess engaged in Patriotic auxiliary service 
to which Regulation 7 of the Industrial Legislation is applicable 
there is no standing Labour Committee according to the Industrial 
Legislation or the Mining Legislation, or according to Sec. 11, 
Clause 2, of this law, then, in disputes between workmen } 
employer over wages or other labour conditions, the Committee 
of Sec. 9, Clause 2, shall be called in as mediator. The same 
applies to agricultural businesses. The decisions of Clause 1, 
Sentence 2, are also applicable. If the employer does not submit 
to the award, then the workmen shall receive, if they desire, the 
certificate (Sec. 9) entitling them to leave their employment. If 
the workmen do not submit to the award, then the certificate will 
not be given to them for the cause on which the award has been 
made. 

14. The use of their present legal right to unite and meet shall 
not be restricted for persons engaged in patriotic auxiliary 
service. 

1s. For industrial concems of the Army and Navy Administra- 
tions regulations shall be made by the proper superior authorities 
in the meaning of Secs. 11 and 13. : 

16. Industrial workers appointed under this law to agricultural 
tasks are not subject to regulations of the legislation concerning 
agricultural labourers. 

17. Information concerning questions of employment _and 
labour, as well as concerning wages and business conditions, 
demanded by public motice or direct questioning of the War 
Department must be imparted. The War Department is em- 
powered to inspect the business through its representative. 

18. Imprisonment not exceeding one year and a fine not 
exceeding Mk.10,000, or either of these penalties, or detention, 
shall be the penalty for (1) anyone refusing employment assigned 
to him on the basis of Sec. 7, Clause 3, or without urgent reason 
delaying to perform such work, (2) anyone employing a workman 
contrary to the regulation Sec. 9, Clause 1, (3) anyone not im- 
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parting within the appointed time the information provided for 
in Sec. 15, or wilfully making false or incomplete statements in 
giving his information. 

19. The Bundesrat issues the necessary instructions for carrying 
out this law: General regulations need the consent of a Com- 
mittee of 15 members appointed by the Reichstag out of its own 
members. The War Department is bound to keep the Committee 
well informed on all important events, to give it any desired 
information, to accept its resolutions, and to obtain its opinion 
before issuing important orders of a general nature. The Com- 
mittee is empowered to meet during the prorogation of the Reichs- 
tag. The Bundesrat can punish neglect to carry out its instruc- 
tions with imprisonment not exceeding one year and a fine not 
exceeding Mk.10,000, or with either of these penalties, or with 
detention. 

20. The law comes into operation on the day of publication. 
The Bundesrat will fix the time when it shall cease working. If 
the Bundesrat makes no use of this power within one month after 
the conclusion of peace with the European Powers, then the law 
goes out of operation. 

Such is the scheme; and we had far better concede 
that it is thorough, and that it is going to work big 
things for the enemy. We are rather late in meeting 
and combating it with an interesting civilian service 
attempt of our own. Time is pressing: it will soon 
press intolerably if we do not push through with an 
instrument quite as massive and far-reaching. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain’s plan, which came before Parlia- 
ment yesterday, is a step in the right direction, but 
clearly it is a step taken very gingerly, and few hope 
that in its present form it can effect the immense 
changes in the field of labour that are absolutely 
imperative. It scarcely bears the impress of 
‘* Milnerism’’. The fact is it is merciful, and it 
was meant to be merciful. If we were not fighting 
Germany, if we were only fighting Austria, it would 
be enough. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (No. 134) BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL F. G. 
Stone, C.M.G. 


GERMAN East AFRICA AND THE CONQUERED GERMAN 
CoLonlies. 


HE situation in German East Africa up to 
24 January has been given in the following 
announcement from the War Office : 

On 20 January Lieutenant-General A. R. Hoskins, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., assumed command of the East African Expeditionary 
Force, vice Lieutenant-General J. G. Smuts. 

North and south of the Lower Rufiji and the Delta, German 
detachments are falling back in the direction of Utete and 
Utembe Lake before our advamcing columns. Captures of 
small enemy parties, including prominent European officers, are 
being made in this area. 

In the western zone strong enemy forces are retiring south- 
wards from the direction of Mahenge and the Ruhudje River. 
An advanced detachment of these forces was isolated at Likuju 
(55 miles north-east of Songea), and after a week’s investment 
and severe fighting was compelled to surrender on 24 January 
to a column of our troops.* Four German officers, including 
the officer hitherto in command of the German southern detach- 
ment, thirty-five other Europeans, and 250 Askaris, swith an 
88mm. field gun and two machine-guns, were included in the 
surrender. 

Farther north in this area fighting is proceeding in the vicinity 
of Ifinga. 

Since which, very little authentic news has been 
published. Although General Smuts had the situation 
well in hand when he left, it must not be supposed that 
the campaign is on the eve of being terminated ; there 
has been nothing to show that the Germans and their 
gallant and well-trained auxiliary native troops are in 
the least likely to surrender until they are absolutely 
compelled to do so or be annihilated. In his speech at 
Pretoria on 24 January General Smuts said: ‘‘ Young 
South Africans at the outset had thought they could 
easily conquer the black German troops, but they soon 
revised their opinion. His fellow officers declared that 
they had never fought against better or braver troops ”’. 
The area of German East Africa is 363,270 square 
miles, as compared with 208,810 square miles, which is 
the area of Germany in Europe. General Smuts has 
described it as ‘‘ one of the most glorious countries on 


which he had set eyes, but also the most difficult and 
dangerous, with incomparable) mountains, forests, and 
We know, partly from despatches, but 


swamps ”’. 


more from private sources, something of the extra. 
ordinary difficulties of this unique campaign ; the trans. 
port difficulty has been almost incredible. When 
general officers have to wade for scores of miles 
through mud, sometimes up to their waist, the question 
of ‘‘communications’’ assumes a_ serious aspect, 


Artillery fighting at close quarters—i.e., at ranges. 


between 100 and 200 yards, is also a unique experience 
for most gunners. General Smuts says that ‘“‘ the 
enemy has now been driven into a small part of the 
country with his original army reduced to below one- 
third and his morale deteriorating owing to the losses 
incurred during his retreats’’. He thinks ‘‘ the end is 
not far off ’’; but we must not, on that account, jump 
to the conclusion that General Hoskins’s first despatch 
will tell us that the campaign is at an end. 

It may be remembered that in the reply of the Allies 
to Mr. Wilson’s Note inviting the belligerent Powers 
to state their aims, no reference was made’ to the 
German colonies. This omission created a certain 
amount of uneasiness in the Dominions and evoked 
strong expressions of opinion, of which, perhaps, the 
most authoritative was that of Sir Joseph Ward, 
Finance Minister of New Zealand, who, together with 
Mr. W. F. Massey, the Prime Minister, will represent 
that Dominion at the coming Imperial Conference. 
Speaking at a public meeting 

He said he saw with great regret that in the magnificent 
Note which was sent to the United States by the Allies in reply. 
to the German peace offer there was no reference to the manner 
in which the conquered German Colonies were to be treated. 
The Note laid down fairly and firmly and definitely enough 
the conditions of the terms of peace which the Allies desired, 
but he regretted to say there was not a word of reference to 
those islands in the Pacific which Australia and New Zealand 
had taken from the Germans, and which those Dominions were 
determined should never go back again to the enemy. (Cheers.) 
Unless the peace conditions provided for the reversion to Great 
Britain of those territories—he was speaking more particularly 
of New Guinea and Samoa and the other captured German 
territories in the Pacific—which had been won by the expendi- 
ture of the blood and treasure of the men and the women of 
Australia and New Zealand, the people of those Dominions 
would never rest content. 


On 12 February General Smuts, in replying to con- 
gratulatory addresses at the great civic reception in the 
City Hall, Cape Town, said: 

South Africa, as the only white community in Africa, was 
more deeply interested in the iate of that continent than most 
other countries. Whatever happened in German East Africa, 
they in South Africa knew they would have to be heard. That 
was important, but what was even more important was that 
no arrangement would be made in the immediate neighbour- 
hood which might prejudice the future development of South 
Africa. 

“Future generations,’ General Smuts continued, ‘‘ will never 
be able to say that we did not peg out our claims and thus 
establish our rights regarding the future development of this 
continent.’’ 


On 31 January Mr. Walter Long, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, addressing a meeting at Westminster 
City Hall, set all doubts throughout the Empire at rest 
by declaring that the conquered German colonies would 
never revert to German rule. 


Mr. Long, in making this announcement said he was ‘ speak- 
ing with knowledge and full responsibility with regard to the 
German colonies of which we had acquired possession since the 
war began, and as the representative of the vast Oversea 
Dominions,’’ and he continued :— 

Let no man think that their struggles for these colonies have 
been in vain. Let no man think that these colonies will ever 
return to German rule. (Cheers.) It is impossible. Our Over- 
sea Empire will not tolerate any suggestion of the kind. 


So far, so good. We know that the representatives 
of the Dominions will state their views on this subject 
with suitable emphasis at the Imperial Conference, and 
absolutely endorse Mr. Long’s declaration. But it is 
almost equally certain that an attempt will be made to 
raise a ‘‘no annexation’’ cry. It is not desirable at 
this moment to discuss the source or sources from 
which this cry may spring; but it is most desirable— 
nay, essential—to discount it before it can attain any 
volume or influence. Any trifling with this question 
will be as effectual in bringing ahout the disruption of 
the British Empire as was the infliction of taxes 
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between 1765 and 1775 in bringing about the loss of our 
American colonies. 

Let us bear in mind that the great Liberal Party of 
Mr. Gladstone’s day professed, among the articles of 
its faith: ‘‘ The strength of the British Empire lies 
within the shores of these islands; the colonies are a 
source of weakness rather than strength. Perish 
India, rather than the life of one British soldier should 
be sacrificed in maintaining it as an integral part of 
the Empire.” 

Let no one suppose that, even now, this little 


England tradition is dead, although, thank God, it. 


has fewer and less reputable followers. P 

Let us also realise that influence of the most power 
ful character, occult influence, will be brought to bear 
to sow dissension between this country and the 
Dominions, and that the annexation question will be 
at once a plausible pretext and a deadly weapon. 

Do not let us forget how the question of an Im- 
perial Tariff was handled at the last conference, when 
narrow-minded prejudice was even eclipsed by bad 
manners. And, above all, let every man and woman 
of British birth try to place himself (or herself) in 
the position of his countrymen and countrywomen 
in the more recently settled and outlying districts of 
our Overseas Dominions, and realise what it will mean 
if German propinquity, German intrigue with the 
natives, and German influence and prestige are ever 
again permitted to assert themselves. The Germans 
have shown their hand in East Africa, and have 
proved beyond question that it would be little short 
of madness to tolerate their presence in a country 
where they have deliberately set themselves to prove 
to the natives that the British are their slaves, and 
are of no account; and in carrying out this policy 
have exposed our people to such hideous indignities 
that words fail to express the repulsion with which, 
from henceforth, we regard the perpetrators and 
potential perpetrators (i.e., amy German) of such 
fiendish outrages. 

It is to be hoped that the whole of the evidence on 
this subject is being carefully collated, and that it will 
in due course—i.e., before any settlement—be widely 
published; so that the whole world, as well as our 
non-annexationists, may profit by its perusal. It is, 
of course, essential that the perpetrators of these out- 
rages should be brought to justice, though there is 
no penalty which could sufficiently meet the crime in 
some cases. The obvious thing to do is to make the 
penalty of such a nature as to be understood by the 
natives, and to carry it out in the most public manner, 
in the presence of representatives of every tribe in 
the country. 

It is impossible in a short article to do more than 


- give a very few and brief extracts from letters which 


have been received, and from published interviews, 
which, however, should be sufficient to fix attention 
on one of the most revolting aspects of the German 
character and policy in their late colonial Empire. 


In an interview with a representative of Reuter’s Agency, 
one of the returned prisoners, the Rev. E. F. Spanton, Principal 
of St. Andrew’s College, Zanzibar, said: ‘‘ The Germans 
were brutal and cruel in the prosecution of a deliberate policy. 
For great distances throughout Africa the news was passed that 
we were German slaves. They actually set both civilian and 
service prisoners to work as labourers to native masons. Their 
treatment ef Indian officers who were prisoners of war was 
abominable, and they—including a near relative of a Mahara- 
jah—were treated absolutely as low-caste natives. British 
prisoners, in the scantiest of clothing, were set to pull a lorry 
through the streets—work usually done by oxen—in full view 
of the jeering natives. And one could see an English University 
graduate hoeing up a native garden patch, or a wealthy rubber 
planter clearing out native latrines. The commandant at Tabora 
was a planter who had formerly been in the German Navy. 
This man had been warned by the German Government on 
account of the brutality of which he had been officially con- 
victed. He was once publicly horse-whipped by a German 
servant, yet he was appointed officer in charge of the prisoners’ 
camp at Tabora. 

The same plan was followed in the case of the ladies’ camp 
at Kiboriani. The man placed in charge here bore such a 
character that the local chiefs sent their wives and daughters 
out of the country. His own wife had committed suicide as 
the result of his vile conduct, and he was deliberately chosen to 
take charge of ladies of gentle birth amd education. 


While being conveyed from one camp to another thirty 
English ladies, nime Englishmen, and about forty native 
prisoners were shut up in an iron railway shed, in which again 
there was not the slightest pretence of sanitation, for one whole 
night and most of the next day. The natives were not allowed 
to go out under amy pretext, while for many hours the English- 
men and women were refused facilities for the ordinary de- 
cencies of life. 

On another occasion a caravan of men and women were sent 
on a long march of ten days under escort. It was pointed out 
that, im the interests of decency, tents must be provided for 
the ladies. Although these were obtainable, the officer applied 
to refused permission, and replied, ‘‘ What have —— English 
women to do with decency?” 

The account of the treatment to which Major W. H. 
Howard, D.S.O., and his fellow prisoners were ex- 
posed was given in the ‘‘ Morning Post” of 
13 January in full. Space does not permit of further 
extracts, 

To Englishmen who know Africa and India well, 
the full significance of these outrages will be at once 
apparent; to those ‘“‘ who only England know ’’ the 
full gravity and horror of the situation which has 
been created will not be so apparent. General Smuts 
may be relied upon to state the case, and he will be 
ably seconded by Sir Joseph Ward, but they must 
be backed up by the overwhelming force of public 
opinion in this country. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


THROUGH GRATICULED GLASSES.—III. AN 
ADVANCE, 
By Ax. X. 

S in peace, so in times of war, when things are 
bad, sensitive men have a worse time than any- 
one else. Every impression comes to them in turn, 
leaves its sting or its wound, and quickly makes room 
for the next. The sensitive man, unlike the photo 
graphic plate, is endowed with a capacity for 
suffering ; but it should be remembered that, like the 
photographic plate, it is the noble metal in him that 
makes him sensitive. This is generally misunderstood, 
particularly in England, where by the cruel cold bath 
system we systematically reduce tion upon 
generation of our fine sensitive youths—except those 
fortunately ing to the class libellously labelled 
‘“ unwashed ’’—to pachyderms and men below par 

in everything save stoicism. 
_ “A very good thing, too! ’’ I hear everyone exclaim- 
ing. ‘“* A very bad thing indeed!’ I reply. For sensi- 
tiveness is not merely a capacity for suffering—if it were, 
I should agree with everyone. Sensitiveness also means 
seeing better, feeling better, enjoying better, and 
penetrating better than anyone else. It is the body’s 
aes department. Let there be no doubt about 

at. 

Now, for the sensitive man, however brave and 
soldierly he may be, an advance is a bad thing—bad 
in this sense: he is going to suffer from it a 
tremendous deal; whether he is actually in it or not, it 
is all the same. He is bound to suffer. 

You cannot look at a string of those London motor 
omnibuses, all painted black, all bristling with our 
infantry, all pounding steadily and fatally eastwards, 
without some thought upon the horrors of war. .They 
pass by your wagon lines—the day is dark and cold, 
sleet is falling unfeelingly—Nature is often quite 
Hunnish—and they look unconscionably like those 
Black Marias going towards a . . . but you dare not 
farther. 

he advance is for the morrow. As you have been 
through dozens of advances, you beate what that 
means. The romance of the thing is by now completely 
extinguished. Your curiosity concerning it is dead. It 
is business, pure and simple—unpleasant business into 
the bargain ! This does not mean that you are listless 
or indifferent about it—not in the least. (These are 
truths I am telling you; but they require a little under- 
standing.) __ Out there one cannot help taking a slightly 
different view of an advance from that re ths by the 
newspaper reader at home. In the first place, we are 
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out in the open air, we may be soaked through with 
mud and rain; the ardent enthusiasm evoked by a cosy 
fireside, therefore, is not precisely the feeling that 
animates us. So many wild beasts have this day to be 
slaughtered or driven back, the lairs they have occupied 
in our territory have to be taken, disinfected, and held. 
The work is one of stern reality, in which the 
slaughterers themselves come in for a good deal of 
retaliation from the other side. The more sober our 
spirit, therefore, the more expeditiously will the 
unpleasant work be accomplished. 

We gunners have had our rehearsal. Every man, 
down to the most humble sanitary orderly himself, who 
may have to replace a casualty at the guns if neces- 
sary, knows that in twelve hours we shall be dropping 
our shells, according to programme, just a few yards in 
front of our own fellows as they advance across No 
Man’s Land, that we shall ‘‘lift’’ at stated intervals 
after ‘‘ zero’’ time, and that the slightest error, over- 
sight, or carelessness of any sort will mean that some of 
our own infantrymen will drop by our own hand. Gravity 
has fallen like a cowl over the whole battery. Officers 
have admonished the N.C.O.’s, the N.C.O.’s have 
admonished their men. Day after day the awful hour 
has been postponed. Everyone, even the staff officer 
who came round a day or two ago, has declared that 
the advance cannot come off. In this mud it would be 
impossiblé !—of course, utterly impossible! Neverthe- 
less, it is now a fact. Unmistakable orders have been 
issued. Mud or no mud, the advance will take place 
to-morrow. 

That night the gunner who carries your dinner to 
your dug-out, who just misses falling over half-a-dozen 
times in the process, and who arrives with the mud 
clinging in handfuls to his legs as high up as his knees, 
looks less disgusted than he did yesterday. As he has 
come along he has doubtless meditated upon the differ- 
ence between his job and that of the man who, 
to-morrow, with rifle and kit as well, will be traversing 
the same impossible mud under the Hun’s withering fire. 

You are the O.O. at the gun position. Sleet still 
falls upon the wilderness about you. It is pitch dark. 
Your telephone wires to the infantry run across the 
surface of the mud for a mile and a half. It is always 
imperative that these wires should be kept in working 
order; but to-night it is more imperative than ever. 

You have gone your round of the guns and have 
examined the sentry. 

By the time you get back to your dug-out you find 
the telephone is calling you as hard as it can buzz. 


** Hullo! What is it? ”’ 
**Me, sir, Corporal T——, sir!—the corporal 
signaller ! ”’ 


** What is it? ”’ 

‘*The line to the infantry is broken, sir! ’’—you 
pour a flood of execrations down the receiver. 

‘* Must I send linesmen out to mend it at once, sir, 
or can we wait until dawn? ”’ 

You know why your corporal signaller suggests 
waiting until dawn. It is pitch dark, the men will not 
be provided with torches, and the line lies across the 
dangerous shell-ploughed sea of mud you know so well. 
The broken half of the wire leading from the battery 
will not be so complicated to follow, though hard 
enough in all conscience; but the severed end of the 
other half, blown perhaps a quarter of a mile this way 
or that in that inky blackness ! 

‘* No, corporal T——,, the men must go out at once— 
good men too! It is imperative that to-night the line 
we the infantry should be kept in perfect working 
order.’’ 

Corporal T—— knows that as well as you do; but 
as he imagines that he stands nearer to the men than 
you do (what a mistake!), he feels it is his duty to 
suggest a loophole of escape if possible. 

Ten minutes later—that is, at midnight precisely— 
you hear that the same good boys, the bombardier and 
the gunner, who were up in the trenches with you a day 
or two ago, have been sent out along that terrible line in 
the pitch darkness, in that mud too, and with shells 
falling all about them. 


Three hours later the buzzer goes again. You recog- 
nise the corporal signaller’s voice, ‘‘ Those men have 
not returned, sir, and the line to the infantry is still 
broken ’’. 

You look at your watch. It wants about three hours 
and a half to dawn. So those boys have not come 
back! You curse the infernal war and every power, 
divine and human, which can so ruthlessly engulf, with- 
out choice or selection, good and bad, handsome and 
ugly, charming and repulsive alike, in one abyss of such 
levelling and tasteless sacrifice. 

You feel an irresistible impulse to set out yourself 
in search of those unfortunate youths. But you are 
O.O. and cannot leave the battery, particularly as your 
services will be in great demand in less than four hours. 

‘* Well, it can’t be helped ’’, you rep!y with a ring of 
reckless effort in your throat, which is the sound of one 
more of your human chords having snapped. ‘‘ You 
must send out two other men, Corporal T——.”’ 

‘**Can’t we wait until dawn, sir? ”’ 

Again this suggestion, with all that it implies, of the 
corporal’s sympathy for his men being greater than 
yours! As if that could be possible! You are mad 
with that corporal. You cannot tell him that you feel 
more attached to his men in your little finger than he 
could possibly feel in his whole body; but you bellow 
peremptory orders through the ’phone, as if to defy him 
to think the worst he can of your ruthlessness, and, ten 
minutes later, two more boys stagger out along that 
awful line. 

Before they return with their tragic news about those 
that preceded them all the battery is as busy as a hive 
of bees. Ammunition is being stacked in the gun-pits, 
fuzes are being set in advance, the N.C.O.’s, by the 
light of siege lamps and electric torches, are having 
one more glance at their programme, and you are 
running from pit to pit, admonishing, checking, and 
helping your men. 

“* Zero time ’’ is 6.15 a.m. It is now 5 a.m. Snow 
is falling fast and it is still quite dark. On either side 
of your battery position a long string of black shadows 
in single file are marching towards the front line 
trenches. Little white epaulettes are forming, like the 
beginning of shrouds, on their shoulders, and their 
helmets are sprinkled with snow. They are the 
infantry who advance in support, and are to take the 
second objective. They look neither to the left nor to 
the right. Their heads are bowed, and a solemn 
silence surrounds them with its secrecy. 

Not one of our men attempts to speak to these 
fellows. There is a sort of instinct, even in the 
commonest of minds, that it is hard to find fitting words 
for one who, within an hour at most, may be no longer 
of this world. But, on the other hand, a sort of extra 
activity is visible everywhere, as if the whole battery 
felt that it was a matter ofthe utmost urgency to prove 
to these solemn brave fellows that the artillery, too, 
were doing their bit. 

Sixty minutes later you would not recognise the 
place. Our brigade holds the front line position; 
behind us, tier upon tier of brigades in line lie farther 
than the eye can reach—peacefully, and almost in- 
visible, save to those who know. Now, precisely at 
zero time, the whole of these massed brigades, like a 
single gun, rend the stillness of this dull cold snowy 
morning with one sudden crash of deafening thunder. 
The opening volley is as nearly synchronous as it pos- 
sibly can be, and shakes the earth with diabolical 
ferocity. We at least were prepared for it. What 
they must have felt to whom the show was unexpected 
I cannot think. The whistling alone of shells from 
batteries behind over our heads makes a moan far 
wilder than the wildest hurricane. But there is too 
much to do to attend to this demoniacal din. Ranges, 
angles of sight, fuzes, deflection—everything that 
makes for accurate shooting—must be watched, 
inspected, and checked, not once, but repeatedly, every 
minute, every second. Our own infantrymen are 
behind this artillery storm. It must move methodically 


and steadily with them; there must be no mistake. The 
N.C.O.’s, watch in hand, are gravely directing the fire 
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. their respective gun-pits. Everyone, even the 
signaller in the telephone pit, feels weighed down by 
an unusual burden of responsibility. For two hours 
the bombardment continues. No news, good news. 
At last, at half-past eight, the news arrives that B 
trench is taken. In the distance you can already descry 
a string of R.A.M.C. orderlies bearing the wounded 
pack behind the line. : 

So they have done it after all! Yes, that morning 
our infantry, after scaling the parapet, actually 
advanced towards the German trenches, helping each 
other out of the mud holes almost at each step as they 
went along, staggering in the viscous man-trap like 
drunkards—and all this under withering enemy fire! 

After the advance you inspect the ground on which 
this tragic heroism was exacted of your fellow-men, and 
it is with difficulty that you can believe what has taken 
place. Only the corpses lying all about you convince 
your eyes that it is a fact. 


A MOUNTAIN INN IN ENGLAND. 


HE inn, though nearly 1,300 feet above the sea, 
iq lies at the foot of the long hill which climbs for 
half a dozen miles to the top of the pass. It stands 
alone by the roadside just across the bridge which 
with its one high arch spans the beck; below, at the 
tail of a deep pool, the larger trout lie in a file waiting 
and watching for what the stream may bring to them. 

The house with its white walls is outlined by dark 
firs. Few trees thrive at this height; a sycamore or 
two bend ragged by each lone white farmhouse, and in 
the sheltered hollows a few firs are planted to break 
the wind and by their mass support each other against 
the gales which rage even at the height of midsummer. 

Around the inn lie green meadows, greenest in late 
autumn, when the hay has been carried, and green 
mountain pastures. Both are fenced with grey stone 
walls; above are the open fells, covered with rough 
grass and rare stretches of heather, bracken, and 
mountain fern, broken here and there by outcrops of 
rock and low limestone cliffs. 

The house looks south across the river; beyond, a 
huge fell shuts out the winter sun, its steep face walled 
and buttressed with cliffs of basalt, nicked here and 
there by green staircases which lead to the high moors 
above. 

Past the inn the road runs east and west. North 
and south and west are wild moors; one rough road 
crosses to the north, rising nearly a thousand feet, to 
fall precipitately into another valley. To the south 
there is no passage, save only by one or two doubtful 
tracks hard to find, and harder to keep, fit only for a 
man on foot or a moor pony. 

A track of the old miners turns away from the high 
road at the top of the pass and runs like a terrace for 
miles along the side of the fells, falling slowly till at 
length it rejoins the road by the old inn, several 
hundreds of feet below its original level. 

Below, on the right, as we walked along the rough 
track lay the upper reaches of the river, for the most 
part out of sight, though now and again the water 
gleamed white in a distant fold of the moor. Across 
the unseen river were other fells of equal and greater 
height, with rounded tops one above the other, while 
far away to the south-west rose the three heads of the 
mountain in the recesses of which the river had its 
source. 

Looking down, the sides and floor of the valley 
seemed to merge into a smooth and level expanse of 
moor, but, in fact, the ground below us was rough 
and broken, seared with gullies, treacherous with hidden 
pitfall of bog and moss, almost impassable in a wet 
month, while the river ran deep down in a narrow 
ravine, its channel filled with rock and boulder. 

At this height there is an open and spacious outlook; 
the nearer hills seem far away, often half hid in mist 
or haze; the mountains which close in the dale are and 
seem to be many miles distant. 

Near the top of the pass in ancient days a bare space 


of rock stood up above the ice, the last sanctuary, it 


must have been, of the Arctic plants which now grow 
beside the track and thence have travelled far down the 
dale. 

In spring the tiny gentian of the Alps, with its 
lovely blue stars, shines above the short turf beside the 
clear rills, which, springing from the white limestone, 
flow across the track and fall tinkling many feet below 
into a tributary beck. 

With the gentian grows the northern primrose, less 
rare, but as lovely, with delicate petals and leaves of 
strange aromatic scent. Its flowers seen afar throw 
a rosy hue over the side of the fells. Modest <rd shy, 
it hides and presses close to the wet earth the stiver 
under-sides of its leaves. 

In June the turf is bright with the flowers of the 
mountain pansy, whose petals, purple, yellow, and 
white, united in many combinations of shade, lovely in 
colour and quaint, yet graceful in form, cover the 
ground as closely as do buttercups and daisies in a 
southern meadow. 

Lower down the dale, below the inn, the meadows 
and wetter pastures are yellow in early summer with 
wide stretches of the globe flower and the marsh 
marigold, growing together in wonderful luxuriance 
and profusion. Their flowers shine golden in the sun. 

In autumn the yellow potentil, rare and beautiful 
shrub, blooms in companies on the steep banks, above 
the river, its stems plunged deep down amid the heather 
in the wet moss, or in the broader reaches its wiry 
branches lie half hidden in the flotsam left by winter 
floods on the patches of sand where beck and river 
meet. 

The great yellow saxifrage, they say, still hides its 
glory in the wettest bogs. We have sought it often 
in vain, and have never been drawn to its last retreat. 
Its lowlier sister blossoms in autumn on every miry 
bank, together with the ‘‘pale stars ’’ of the Parnassian 
grass and the pink spears of the scented orchis. 

This upland valley is to the lover of flowers a ‘‘ para- 
disi in sole paradisus terrestis’’. Not only do meadow, 
pasture, and fell glow with colour in spring and early 
summer, but throughout the year the cunning eye may 
find the rare Alpine plants which, by some strange hap, 
have survived to flourish in this one corner of England. 
More rare Arctic plants grow here than can be found 
in an equal space anywhere else in Britain. To find 
them elsewhere you must go—for this one to the west 
coast of Ireland, for another to the north of Scotland, 
for a third to far Jands beyond the Arctic Circle. 

The persistent cry of the pewits has followed us mile 
after mile along the fells as fresh birds cried their 
anxiety for the safety of their chicks, till our ears were 
vexed and wearied by their vain and melancholy 
repetitions. 

In the wet fields which lie between the river and the 
inn a snipe, startled, has uncovered for us her four 
brown eggs, while overhead a redshank shrieked, pro- 
claiming to all who cared that she also had a nest or 
nestlings in the same marshy pasture. 

By the beck which runs beside the inn we have found 
in June the nest of the ring-ouzel placed unscreened on 
the top of a low cliff overhanging the stream, with 
four eggs like those of a blackbird, but longer and 
narrower in shape. 

Once, in the same month of June, when the broad 
river ram level with its banks and the wind blew 
furiously through the narrowing gorge, I watched for 
long, near at hand, a tern—perhaps another wanderer 
from the Arctic—hawking in easy, graceful curves 
above the hurrying water, unresting and unperturbed. 
Its pointed wings were white against the dark and 
glowering scars. Once also, fishing far up among the 
hills, I saw, far overhead, one of the larger hawks; but — 
rare now are the larger birds of prey. The falcon, 
** poised on hovering wing ”’, no has his nest 
on his own “‘ clints ’’, and, if the merlin still lingers on 
the heathery slopes, he, too, is pursued with a relent- 
less animosity by the keepers of the grouse. 

The depths of this dale seem to be a fit haunt of 
ancient man. The red deer roam here no longer, 
unless ever a straggler crosses the hills from the 
distant valley, where a few still jinger in semi- 
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servitude; but a century or two ago the deer were so 
many that they died by hundreds in the winter snows, 
as sheep do now in tens; earlier, this was a chace 
where hunted the prince-bishop and the great nobles; 
earlier still a Saxon poet chronicles : 
the vallies 
Deer innumerable ’’ ; 


but the books record no traces here of earliest man, 
neithér his weapons nor his bones. Perhaps in his 
day the upper reaches of the river still lay deep under 
the ice. A later man hunted kere with spearhead of 
basalt, but he was less of a huntsman, and kept his 
flocks and herds in lower and warmer valleys. 

The place has a character of its own which is not 
that of any neighbouring dale. A recent writer speaks 
of ‘its cool silences’’ and ‘‘ the loneliness beyond 
imagination ’’ of the upper reaches of this river. Cool 
silences! The phrase suggests something of the inde- 
finable charm of the fells which surround the mountain 
inn. 

To taste the air on these high fells is like drinking 
water drawn from the depths of a deep well—clean, 
cold, invigorating. ; 

It is not to everyone that the soul of the place is 
revealed. The hurrying traveller on the one high road 
is too eager to reach the distant town to heed the call. 
Men bent on business or drawn hither by curiosity come 
and go; to them the moors are drab, dull, monotonous ; 
they do not worship at the shrine; they never reach 
the hidden places of the hills. 

Each rill and beck sings its own song day by day, 
and day by day the river carries their songs to the sea. 
They sing also the songs of the hills; these, too, pass 
away and are gone. Those who love the dale hear the 
songs and understand them, and to them it is given to 
enter into communion with the spirit of the lonely 
hills. E. G. B. 


SONGS FROM AN EVIL WOOD. 
I. 
HERE is no wrath in the stars, 
They do not rage in the sky; 
I look from the evil wood 
And find myself wondering why. 


Why do they not scream out 
And grapple star against star, 

Seeking for blood in the wood 
As all things round me are? 


They do not glare like the sky 

Or flash like the deeps of the wood ; 
But they shine softly on 

In their sacred solitude. 


To their high, happy haunts 
Silence from us has flown, 
She whom we loved of old 
And know it now she is gone. 


When will she come again, 
Though for one second only? 

She whom we loved is gone 
And the whole world is lonely. 


II. 
Somewhere lost in the haze 
The sun goes down in the cold, 
And birds in this evil wood 
Chirrup home as of old ; 


Chirrup, stir and are still 
On the high twigs frozen and thin. 
There is no more noise of them now, 


And the long night sets in. 


Of all the wonderful things 
That I have seen in the wood 
I marvel most at the birds 
And their wonderful quietude. 


For a giant smites with his club 
All day the tops of the hill, 

Sometimes he rests at night, 
Oftener he beats them still. 


And a dwarf with a grim black mane 
Raps with repeated rage 

All night in the valley below 
On the wooden walls of his cage. 


And the elder giants come 
Sometimes, tramping from far 

Through the weird and flickering light 
Made by an earthly star. 


And the giant with his club, 

And the dwarf with rage in his breath, 
And the elder giants from far, 

They are all the children of Death. 


They are all abroad to-night 

And are breaking the hills with their brood, 
And the birds are all asleep 

Even in Plug Street Wood ! 


Ill. 


The great guns of England, they listen mile on mile 
To the boasts of a broken War-Lord; they lift their 
throats and smile; 
But the old woods are fallen 
For a while. 


The old woods are fallen; yet will they come again, 
They will come back some springtime with the warm 
winds and the rain, 
For Nature guardeth her children 
Never in vain. 


They will come back some season; it may be a hundred 
years ; 
It is all one to Nature with the centuries that are hers; 
She shall bring back her children 
And dry all their tears. 


But the tears of a would-be War-Lord shall never 
cease to flow, 
He shall weep for the poisoned armies whenever the 
gas-winds blow, 
He shall always weep for his widows, 
And all Hell shall know. 


The tears of a pitiless Kaiser shallow they’ll flow and 
wide, 
Wide as the desolation made by his silly pride 
When he slaughtered a little people 
To stab France in her side. 


Over the ragged cinders they shall flow on and on 
With the listless falling of streams that find not 
Oblivion, 
For ages and ages of years 
Till the last star is gone. 


IV. 


I met with Death in his country, 

With his scythe and his hollow eye, 
Walking the roads of Belgium. 

I looked and he passed me by. 


Since he passed me by in Plug Street, 
In the wood of the evil name, 

I shall not now lie with the heroes, 
I shall not share their fame, 


I shall never be as they are, 
A name in the lands of the Free, 
Since I looked on Death in Flanders 
And he did not look at me. 


DunsSANY. 
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FALCONS AND FALCONRY. 
By GLapys GRAHAM MuRRAY. 


ALCONERS distinguish between falcons and 
hawks, the former being the long-winged, the 
latter the short-winged. The peregrine falcon was 
always regarded as a perfect type of strength and speed 
combined. The female bird (to which sex the falconer 
alone allows the name of falcon) is flown with great 
success at herons, gulls, ducks, rooks, as well as the 
various game birds. Heron hawking with a cast of 
peregrines (that is a pair) was regarded once as the 
cream of sport. 

The peregrine is widely distributed, and it is from 
this it takes its name of falco peregrinus, the wander- 
ing falcon. It is a swift, courageous bird, full of pluck 
and go, and strikes its prey whilst on the wing. 

The king of falcons, as the peregrine was called, is 
still fairly plentiful round our coasts and on the moors, 
but as it is apt to levy a rather heavy toll upon the 
grouse it is not usually encouraged on grouse moors. 
It is fine to see the peregrine ‘‘ ring up’’ above the 
prey and ‘‘stoop’’ with half-closed wings. It is a 
migrant who comes to us in early spring, breeds here, 
and goes in autumn, the eyrie usually being occupied 
by early April. The male, known as the tiercel, is 
much smaller than the hen, as is general with the birds 
of prey. 

The heron was considered the most noble quarry at 
which the peregrine could be flown. Two things were 
necessary for heron hawking—a well-stocked heronry 
and good open country. The spring months were 
chosen for the sport, as then the parent herons have 
to provide for their young, and they fly regularly to 
and fro to some well-known feeding grounds; stray 
herons put up from ponds and brooks do not afford the 
same sport. 

A cast of falcons were thrown after the heron, who 
immediately lightened himself by disgorging his food. 
Then the three birds ringed upwards in a spiral course. 
As soon as the first falcon got above the heron it made 
a stoop, which the heron avoided. Meantime, the 
second peregrine took up a like position, and so the 
birds continued to rise and fall until the heron either 
escaped or was overcome. The duration of the flight 
depended upon the wind and the quality of the falcons. 
Peregrine falcons were either taken as young from the 
nest (eyesses) or caught on passage, when they were 
called haggards. 

The merlin, though the smallest of the British birds 
of prey, is perhaps the boldest of all the falcons, and is 
famous for its courage. Falconers find it a tractable 
little hawk to tame, but one requiring much care owing 
to its delicate constitution. In Britain the little merlin 
is a nesting bird, its prey consisting of small birds. 
Falconers trained the merlin to fly pigeons, generally 
using a cast for this quarry, but lark-hawking afforded 
the finest flight for the merlin, being like heron-hawk- 
ing in miniature. 

The hobby, most elegant of all the smaller falcons, 
visits our shores during the breeding season. It is a 
rare bird and is not found nesting in Scotland. Though 
faster than the merlin, the hobby is not so courageous ; 
its prey consists of small birds and insects, such as 
dragonflies and beetles. In falconry it was trained to 
fly snipe and quail, and was the falcon allotted to 
‘young gentlemen’’. It is considered an easy bird 
to train, and has an amazing speed, being able to cap- 
ture swallows on the wing. 

Three species of gyr falcon were used in falconry, 
the Greenland, the Iceland, and the gyr. The Green- 
land falcon’s home is found in Northern Greenland 
and Arctic America. From time to time one of these 
birds will appear in Britain during the winter, gener- 
ally in Scotland or Ireland. This falcon is a noble 
bird on the wing, the whiteness of its plumage render- 
ing it very conspicuous. As a trained hawk it does 
not possess the dash of the peregrine; nevertheless in 
ancient times the Greenland falcon was placed at the 
head of the list ‘‘ of the most noble falcons ’*. 


This falcon is an inhabitant of Iceland, and in winter 
it has occasionally been seen in Great Britain. Like 
the Greenland, the Iceland falcon preys largely on 
ptarmigan, willow grouse, ducks and plover. In 
medizval times this bird was very highly thought of, 
and was used for hawking at kites. The grey gyr- 
falcon is a rare visitor to Britain, its home reaching 
from Scandinavia across Siberia to Arctic America. It 
was held in high estimation as a trained bird because 
of its courage and docility. 

I now come to the short-winged hawks which were 
used by British falconers. Hawks differ from falcons 
in disposition and in power of flight. They are flown 
from the fist, and it is therefore necessary that the 
falconer should approach close to the quarry before 
springing it, otherwise the hawks will not attempt to 
ollow. 

The goshawk is a heavily built and powerful bird 
with strong feet and talons and a stout bill; the wings 
are short and rounded compared to the wings of a 
falcon, and these birds pursue their prey through 
bushes and undergrowth as well as by pouncing down 
upon unsuspecting quarry. The goshawk is now only 
an occasional visitor to the British isles, whereas in 
former days it nested with us. Its present breeding 
range extends throughout Europe to Northern Asia 
and Japan. The goshawk inhabits wooded districts, 
preying on hares and rabbits, and on all kinds of game 
birds. In falconry this hawk was chiefly flown at 
rabbits and hares. It was difficult to train on account 
of its sulky and uncertain temper, and it was impos- 
sible to fly two birds together. The flight of the 
goshawk is short and low, the male being swifter than 
the female. The bold sparrow-hawk is a British breed- 
ing bird, and is abundant throughout Europe and 
Northern Asia. When hunting it flies low along a 
hedgerow or on the outskirts of a wood, pouncing 
down upon any bird that may dart out in front of it. 
Birds form the principal prey of the sparrow-hawk, but 
it also feeds on mice and rats. As it does undoubtedly 
levy toll among the young pheasants, this little hawk 
is naturally unpopular near the coverts. In falconry 
the sparrow-hawk was much esteemed, but, like the 
goshawk, it was difficult to train. 

So much for those falcons and hawks which at once 
have been used in falconry and are to be found in the 
list of British birds. ‘‘ Chaque Age a ses plaisirs ’’, 
and apparently the age of falconry is over, but to the 
bird-lover the way of a faloon in the air will never lose 
its old enchantment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


, THE USE OF GERMAN PRISONERS. 

To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—May I be allowed to impress on your readers 
the difficulty of the present agricultural situation? 
March is almost here, and it is the most important 
month of the year to the food supply of the immediate 
future. Yet, owing to circumstances, the long frost, 
the wettest November on record, above all, the 
shortage of labour, only a comparatively small area of 
wheat is sown, and a vast proportion of the land is 
foul with weeds and unploughed. Yet, even now, on 
21 February, the military authorities have only arrived 
at making a conditional offer to allow German 
prisoners to do farm work. In France they had got as 
far as that by the end of 1914, and, according to M. 
André Aron, the eminent French lawyer to whose 
willing services and tact the result was due, early in 
1915 so many demands were made to the central office 
for them that soon ‘‘ there were no more left’’. 
Writing last November, he was able to say, ‘‘ To-day 
it is safe to say there is not a single German prisoner | 
who is not contributing actively towards the main- 
tenance of the country ’’. 

During all this time German prisoners in England 
have been rere | their heads off while they were 
urgently needed for farm work, forestry, and reclama- 
tion. To-day, when economy is tossed to the dogs, 
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and one department vies with another in thriftless 
waste, it would be vain to urge the saving that might 
have been effected. It is more effective to appeal to 
the stomach and a very imminent threat of food 
privation. 

How has the delay been caused? The answer is, by 
a succession of petty and irritating wrangles. Who- 
ever is to blame failed to visualise rural England as a 
country, in the main, of moderately sized farms, 
ranging from 120 to 300 or 400 acres in extent, where 
there are few holdings which employ five men. Con- 
sequently, there have been disputes about the size of 
the gangs, which only on Wednesday was fixed at 
five (the total number to be sent to a district was given 
as seventy-five), and the guard, lodging, and feeding 
of the men. The solution is still unsatisfactory. A 
labourer is of at least 50 per cent. more value when 
lodged close to his employment, and few and far 
between in the rural districts are the buildings capable 
of accommodating seventy-five inmates. In France 
the peasant who only requires one or two labourers can 
get them by applying in the proper quarter. There, 
‘*Get on with the business ’’ seems to have been the 
motto acted on, while here each step has formed the 
subject of controversy. 

Surely the story is illustrative of a lack of economy 
which is sinful. Nobody in this country appears to 
have a conscience when he is spending the money of 
the State, even when that money has been borrowed 
from the poor. The exercise of a saving spirit would 
not impair, but increase, efficiency. 

I know you will agree that it is of greater service 
to expose these things than to slur them over. 

I am, 
Yours truly, 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, 
Editor of ‘‘ Country Life ’’. 

P.S.—I only write of facts that have come under my 
immediate notice. It is said that the convict prison 
at Princetown is to be emptied of its usual tenants, to 
make room for German prisoners and English con- 
scientious objectors, and that prisoners are already 
fixed up in some neighbourhoods. 


THE WAR LOAN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
74, Grosvenor Road, Highbury, London, N., 
20 February 1917. 

Sir,—It is important to call attention to your corre- 
spondent’s letter under the above rubric which appeared in 
the SaturDay Review of the 17th inst. (page 157). 

His suggestion that the principle of a sweepstake should 
be applied to the perfectly legitimate and well-known Conti- 
nental method of raising loans by the issue of premium 
bonds is not only immoral, in that, if adopted, it would be 
a direct encouragement to gambling, but it would have the 
further effect of converting premium bonds, which now 
constitute a perfectly safe and sound investment, into 
lottery tickets. 

Any such incentive to gambling on a large scale by the 
whole population must be contrary to public policy. 

There is all the difference in the world between a lottery 
and premium bonds, as they exist on the Continent. 

The application to premium bonds of the principle of a 
sweepstake, which is a lottery, which is a gamble—gamble 
and lottery being interchangeable terms as applied to any 
transgction in which failure to win involves as a necessary 
consequence the loss of one’s stake—is unthinkable. With 
premium bonds one’s stake is never at risk. So that, what- 
ever else they may be, they are certainly not a lottery. 

And yet a recent Chancellor of the Exchequer declined 
to issue premium bonds for the reason that he did not 
wish to encourage the gambling spirit; while a few years 
ago a distinguished judge pronounced premium bonds to 
be illegal in this country on the ground that they are a 
lottery. When it is possible for such decisions to be given 
in high places, the public need not wonder that their affairs 


are badly managed, nor are they to be blamed for dis 
criminating, as they frequently do, between law and 
justice. 

As a matter of fact, premium bonds constitute the finest 
method that has ever been devised for encouraging thrift 
among the poorer classes, and the attraction of the 
premium, so far from acting as an incentive to gambling, 
for which operation the bonds offer no scope or opportunity 
whatever, acts in the opposite direction of encouraging 
the investment, in an undoubted security, of as much 
money as can be spared for the purpose, thereby increasing 
one’s savings to the greatest possible extent. 

What this has to do with a lottery or with gambling 
is the secret of the English mind. 

Nearly all loans brought out by the great credit estab. 
lishments in France are issued in the form of premium 
bonds. So are the loans of the City of Paris, which 
correspond to the London County Council loans. Now, 
lotteries are illegal in France. So that, unless anyone 
should have the impertinence to say to France, ‘‘ You pro. 
hibit lotteries by law, and yet you allow the banks, «he 
credit establishments, the City of Paris itself, to break the 
law with impunity,’ it must follow that premium bonds 
and lotteries have nothing in common. Nor have they, 
In the case of a lottery the stake is at risk, aud if one 
does not win the stake is lost. With premium bonds, 
the stake is not only never at risk, but constitutes a sound, 
safe, and highly-attractive investment. Then, in the 
name of common sense, whatever else they may be, 
premium bonds are not a lottery. 

Your obedient servant, 
D. N. Samson. 


THE FILM CENSORSHIP. 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 

Sir,—As the statement issued by the Home Office in 
regard to film censorship is capable of misconstruction by 
those unacquainted with the facts, may I be allowed to 
add a brief note? 

It cannot be too clearly understood that the cinemato- 
graph trade did not oppose the principle of official censor- 
ship, and long before the Home Office made any sugges- 
tions the trade, at an annual cost of many thousands of 
pounds, voluntarily instituted a censorship of its own, 
which has been much more effective than has been 
generally recognised. 

But an official censorship by the Home Office neces- 
sarily involves legislative sanction if it is to be effective, 
and Mr. Herbert Samuel made it quite clear that it was 
not feasible to secure that legislative sanction under war 
conditions. 

There came then the suggestion of what was euphem- 
istically called the ‘‘ Censorship by Consent ”’. 

The Home Office statement suggests that all the local 
authorities concerned—with negligible exceptions—were 
willing to accept the proposed Home Office scheme, but 
that it was the trade which refused its consent. The 
reasons of that refusal are not given, but are of some 
interest. 

In the first place, the Home Office claim to have secured 
the support of the local authorities does not seem to be 
altogether justified. 

The trade asked that authorities controlling go per cent. 
of cinema licences should assent to the Home Office cen- 
sorship as final. Obviously, if the censorship is not to 
have unanimous support from licensing authorities through- 
out the Kingdom, the present situation—where every local 
authority has conflicting standards of censorship—will not 
have been terminated. 

We have not received any assurance from the Home 
Office that this reasonable stipulation has been complied 
with. 

The Home Office statement has regard only to England 
and Wales, and omits Scotland and Ireland; furthermore, 
the regulations issued by the various local authorities 
throughout the country, whilst anticipating the fruition 
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of the Home Secretary’s proposals, in many notable in- 
stances indicate a determination to retain and exercise a 
jnal discretion locally. 

In the second place, the attitude of the Home Office has 
made it abundantly plain that not only has the question at 
sue been prejudiced, but that virtually the trade has been 
sentenced in advance. 

The possibility of the trade, with its huge financial in- 
rests, receiving anything like just and impartial treat- 
ment seems very remote. 

The proposals as to the actual working of the censor- 
ship were of so bureaucratic a character, the representation 
to be offered to the trade on the Advisory Board was so 
hopelessly inadequate, and the nature of the fanatic influ- 
eaces Which had been at work on the Home Office officials 
was so Obvious, that for the trade to have assented to a 
censorship on the lines laid down would have been vir- 
wally committing suicide. Moreover, in spite of the 
unjust and ungenerous conditions which were suggested, 
the trade was to be asked to provide the necessary funds 
or the censorship, amounting to something over £6,000 
yer annum. 

In a word, the proposals were so ill-considered, so hope- 
kssly one-sided, and so entirely destructive, that no body 
of business men could reasonably be asked to consent to, 
and pay for, them. 

The absence of any reference whatsoever to the British 
Board of Film Censors, and its distinguished President, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, is not without significance as typical 
of the official lack of sympathy and encouragement towards 
the industry which has done, and is doing, everything it 
can reasonably be expected to do to provide clean and 
wholesome entertainments. 

One report states that a circular letter has been sent 
to the local authorities suggesting that they should exer- 
tise the powers invested in them by the Cinematograph 
Act, 1909, for the purpose of checking the exhibition of 
objectionable films. 

In the correspondence just concluded between the Cine- 
matograph Trade Council (representing every section of 
the industry) and the Home Secretary, the matter is 
worded slightly differently. The paragraph in question 
rads as follows :— 

“And accordingly he (the Home Secretary) proposed 
to inform the Local Licensing Authorities of the with- 
drawal for the present of the scheme for a central 
censorship, and to recommend them to exercise to the 
full extent the powers of control which they possess ’’. 

There is a final point to which reference must be made. 
The Home Secretary’s scheme provided no guarantee what- 
wer that the attitude of the local authorities would be 
consistent. It is obviouly not in the power of any local 
wthority to pledge its successors to a line of conduct, and 
the possible ephemeral nature of the ‘‘ support’ promised 
to the Home Secretary’s scheme is therefore obvious. 

The trade withheld its consent not because it is opposed 
to the principle of State censorship, but because it objects 
© a censorship hopelessly biassed, animated by obvious 
prejudice, and depending in the main on men who are 
tntirely ignorant of the technical complications of the in- 
dustry. It was simply because the scheme proposed was 
tbjectionable from every reasonable point of view, that 
the trade was unable to accord its consent. 

Yours faithfully, 
CINEMATOGRAPH TRADE COUNCIL, 
Frank FowE Lt, Secretary. 

[This letter represents the attitude and ideas of the cine- 
Matograph trade regarding the abandonment of Mr. 
Samuel’s censorship scheme, mentioned in our note of 
February 3 (p. 99). The claims of the trade are full of 
batable matter, as our readers will perceive. Our main 
point was that the cinema has become an educational force 
for good or evil. It does good work in geography and 
Matural history. It has recently shown in elaborate detail 
afilm of the working of a Montessori school with explana- 
tions which interested a large number of educationists. 
But, on the whole, educational or patriotic films are nothing 


like so numerous as those of a “ popular ’’ order, which 
are by no means to be regarded as satisfactory. The 
trade has made a financial success, and might do more 
to educate its audiences above vulgarity and sentimental- 
ism, We do not know, of course, how far Mr. Redford 
and his assistants went in saving the public from un- 
desirable exhibitions.—Ep., S.R.] 


ALPINE PLANTS FOR THE HOSPITALS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Thornes House, Wakefield. 

Sir,—I venture to beg you again to let it be known that 
I have a quantity of herbaceous and alpine plants to dispose 
of for the benefit of the sick and wounded in hospitals. I 
can offer selections of alpines or herbaceous plants or shrubs 
for 5s., 7s., 10s., £1, up to £10, or collections of herbaceous 
and alpine plants mixed for the same amount (my selection 
in each case). Will your readers be good enough to write 
to me here and order for what amount they require? I 
should be much obliged if all who buy would, when they 
give the order, kindly state the nearest station and railway 
line, and give their full postal address and name, with prefix. 
It will be a great kindness if you will help me in this matter. 
I beg to say that I have received the permission of the 
County Directors in Yorkshire and Shropshire to promote 
this scheme. 

Yours faithfully, 
CaTHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST AND EXMOOR. 
A GIFT TO THE NATION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
21 February 1917. 

Sir,—We hope you will allow us to announce through 
your columns a very important and interesting gift which 
has just been made to the National Trust. 

Most of your readers know that Exmoor is one of the 
most beautiful of the too few wild places of England which 
circumstances have allowed to remain almost in their 
original state. Many will know that a part of this district 
has long been the property of the Acland family. The 
present owner, Sir C. Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., has 
for some time been anxious to safeguard this beautiful 
country, so far as it is his property, from such dangers as 
might possibly arise in future, from disfigurement or injury 
through building development or otherwise. With this 
object he approached the Trust with a view to seeing 
whether the Trust could co-operate with him in a scheme 
which, without depriving his successors of the enjoyment 
of the property, would ensure the preservation of its natural 
features in the way he desired. 

We are now glad to be able to announce that the nego- 
tiations have been successful, and that, unless legal diffi- 
culties should arise, some seven or eight thousand acres of 
very beautiful country will be permanently preserved in 
their natural condition under the guardianship of the 
National Trust. 

Those acquainted with the district will be interested to 
know that the larger portion of the lands which come 
under the new arrangement includes a great part of the 
valleys of Horner and Sweetworthy, which lie under Dun- 
kery Beacon, the highest point of Exmoor, as well as the 
farm of Cloutsham, the well-known meet of the Devon and 
Somerset Staghounds. The two smaller portions com- 
prise the wilder parts of North Hill, which runs down to 
Hurtstone Point in the Bristol Channel, and a stretch of 
wild moorland on Winsford Hill, north-west of Dulverton, 
between the rivers Exe and Barle, including the very an- 
cient causeway over the Barle known as Tarr Steps. The 
whole property is one of very varied beauty, hill and valley, 
woodland and bare moor, and will be by far the largest, 
as well as one of the most interesting and, in the truest 
sense, most valuable possessions of the Trust: 

But it will not be a possession in the ordinary sense of 
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the word. The plan adopted for securing the guardianship 
of the Trust is a new one in its history; one which, as 
we believe, has great future possibilities for the preserva- 
tion, both of buildings of ‘‘ historic interest’’, and, as in 
this case, of lands of ‘‘ natural beauty ”’, the two defined 
objects of the Trust. The Trust will not become the owner 
of the lands. Sir Thomas Acland will grant to it a lease 
of them for five hundred years. With the details of the 
arrangement we need not trouble your readers. The sub- 
stance of it is that Sir Thomas and his successors will con- 
tinue to enjoy the rents and profits and all the ordinary 
rights and powers of an owner, except that the owner will 
have no power to develop the estate as a building estate, 
and that the Trust obtains such control over the exercise 
of his other powers as may be necessary to preserve the 
property, so far as possible, in its present beauty and 
natural condition. 

We desire to express, on behalf of the Trust and the 
nation, our most cordial gratitude to Sir Thomas Acland 
for the generous and far-seeing public spirit which he has 
shown in making this arrangement, and for the incentive 
his example will probably give to other owners anxious to 
safeguard the beauty of places they have known and loved. 
We have also to express an almost equal gratitude to Sir 
Thomas’s brother, the Right Hon. Arthur Acland, and his 
nephew, the Right Hon. Francis Acland, M.P., who have 
cordially co-operated with him throughout the negotiations. 

The new property will not be a source of income to the 
Trust. But it will, we hope and believe, be something 
better than that. We believe that, in agreeing to take this 
new departure, and, for the first time, to accept something 
less than ownership, the Trust is finding a new and useful 
means of discharging its duty to the nation; and that many 
generations of Englishmen who may visit Exmoor in the 
future will gratefully remember the name of Sir Thomas 
Acland, whose forethought and generosity preserved for 
them one of the most beautiful pieces of wild country to 
be found in England. 

We are, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
PLyMOUTH, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the National Trust. 
Joun BalLey, 
Vice-Chairman. 


FOOD REGULATIONS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 

S1r,—May I be allowed a word on the new regulations 
as to food? The allowances of meat and sugar are quite 
adequate, but, after trial in a carefully managed household 
(my own), it has been found that the bread allowance is 
barely sufficient even for adults. 

In a working man’s family, where there were several 
boys, the three pounds of flour per head would not be 
enough. 

It would appear to be an improvement if a quarter pound 
of the sugar ration were knocked off and the half pound of 
bread added to the latter allowance. 

I should like to ask if, in the case of a pound less meat 
being used in a household, it would be allowable to con- 
sume an extra pound of bread? I suppose not. 

Yours obediently, 
F. 


** SOME.” 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REvIEW. 

Sir,—It may be news to you, as it was to me to-night, 
that the use of ‘‘some” in such expressions as ‘‘ Some 
battalion’ is a Cornishism—apparently imported into the 
States and thence exported to London. Rather good news, I 
think. 

Yours, etc., 


REVIEWS. 


A BATCH OF WAR BOOKS. 


“*Light and Shade in War.” By Captain Malcolm Roy 
and Noel Ross. Edward Arnold. 5s. net. 
“With the C.L.B. Battalion in France.” By the Rey 

James Duncan. Skeffington. 2s. 6d. net. 
“* Servants of the Guns.” By Jeffery E. Jeffery. Smith 
Elder. 5s. net. 
Ruhleben and Back.” By Geoffrey Pyke. Popul 
Edition. Constable. 1s. net. 


HE reviewer of experience can at once separate 
good writing from mediocre ; he is not deceived 
by the copious gush of sentiment or the pretentioys 
writing of the ill-furnished head. But he has come tp 
make a new, main division of war books. Are they 
mainly concerned with atrocities or not? That is the 
question he asks. Atrocities are, alas! a prominent 
feature of this war, part of the German deliberate cam. 
paign of terrorism; they ought to be known an 
realised, and they have been now collected and doc. 
mented in the bare English of official publications 
That is well, and was necessary. But the unofficial 
books about them have been overdone and brought to 
such a point that they nauseate rather than instruct, 
The title of the first book before us, ‘‘ Light and Shade 
in War ’’, is a hint that war is not one continuous hel 
of murder and outrage. The book is unusual im being 
the work of a father and a son, the one a noted climber 
in New Zealand in the past and an official come 
spondent with the Anzac forces, the other a soldier 
and, later, one of the staff of the ‘‘ Times’’. The 
forty sketches here reprinted have, for the most part, 
the vividness of things written, if not directly under 
fire, in the actual scene of war. They are all short, 
impressions of things seen in which there ‘is no attempt 
at systematic description, and those that have appeared 
in the ‘*‘ Times ’’ may not be fresh to people with good 
memories. People entitled to that advantage or inflic- 
tion are, however, increasingly rare to-day, and the 
sketches are of quality that permits re-reading. Father 
and son have that education which illumines a subject; 
they get a heightened interest in places where the 
heroes of the “‘ Iliad’’ passed, or where Napoleon 
mounted his guns, and they deal largely with those 
tremendous feats and trials of Anzac out of which itis 
a wonder that any man escaped alive. It is the most 
romantic attempt of the war, and all the better for 
being made against the Turk, universally recognised as 
a clean fighter. His snipers were almost welcomed as 
great sportsmen, his guns almost regarded with affec- 
tion. When the amazingly successful evacuation took 
place, we are not surprised to hear that there was great 
competition for the rearward post of danger, and that 
gifts were left by one battery on its mess-table, bully- 
beef, a bottla of whisky, and other odds and ends, 
‘‘with compliments to the commander of ‘ Beachy 
Bill’ ’’, the last being the pet name of a particularly 
pestiferous gun. 

The Maoris, whose prowess England had already 
learnt in football, are splendid soldiers, the finest 
fellers of trees in the world. A team of them beat all 
contestants at this game. Had they not wielded the 
axe, with every blow laid in the right place, against 
far stiffer trees, their own kauri pines? The 
supplies some welcome materials for the elucidation of 
Antipodean humour and language. 

The first contingent who came across to the world 
were known as ‘‘ The Tourists ’’, out to see life. Then 
came ‘‘ The Dinkums ”’, ‘‘ The Super-Dinkums ”’, the 
‘“War Babies ’’, and, lastly, ‘‘ The Hard Thinkers”, 
who thought a good deal before they came. Curious 
details of army life are revealed here and there. 
America has supplied some help to our soldiers in— 
chewing-gum. The tension of waiting before a raid 
makes men cough, and coughing may mean losing 
lives ; even the glow of a cigarette may spoil a surprise: 
so the soldier’s mouth is occupied with chewing-gum. 
The sea as well as the land supplies its dare-devils for 
the authors’ neat pen. We read of a salt of the old 
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school who brought a mine into harbour and took it 
alongside a cruiser. 

“* Take the thing away from here’’’, shouted the 
horrified officer of the watch. ‘It bean’t dangerous ’, 
sountered the discoverer. ‘Oi’ve been and knocked 
off all them spoiks with a boat-’ook.’ And so he had.”’ 

The sketches at home vary from the humour of a 
determined lady selling for war funds to the solemnity 
of a service in St. Paul’s. All is well done, with no 
forcing of sentiment, and with the ease which belongs 
to the well-equipped who are writing of what they 
feel and know. These English soldiers from over the 
seas may seem strange to stay-at-homes with their talk 
of ‘‘ Billy Birdwood ’’ and their apparent irreverence, 
but they are English to the core, and we have much to 
learn from them. The authors quote Kipling’s famous 
jine on the Greater England, which is to the point. 
But they get it wrong, as most people do. They might 
look it up some time, for a misquotation, when it once 
gets a fair hold, is as difficult to dislodge as sciatica, 
and a man of real education and sound training likes 
to be free from both. 

“With the C.L.B. Battalion in France ’’ may puzzle 
readers as adding to that orgy of initials which every- 
body has to understand or guess at nowadays. The 
(.L.B. is the Church Lads’ Brigade, and this simple, 
unpretentious narrative shows how Churchmen at the 
front have been among the best of fighters and a good 
influence on others. The C.L.B. belongs to the King’s 
Royal Rifles, and its solid contribution to our forces 
may be seen in the frontispiece, which has to be folded 
three times to get into the book. The Rev. James 
Duncan is a broad-minded chaplain who has shared his 
men’s trials and understands their humours and 
little ways, their ‘‘ grousing’’, and their essential 
competence : 

‘More than one officer diffident about ‘ speaking 
French ’ leaves it all to Tommy. And Tommy never 
fails. But he has his own views about the language ’’. 

We are glad to hear that ‘‘ Mr. Atkins feeds well 
both in billets and in the trenches ’’, and éven puts on 
wight, like a Christmas turkey. And the spirit which 
enjoyed the comparative leisure of billets lasts when 
the stern busineSs of war begins. 

‘““*There’s a vacancy in the Suicide Club’, says 
Private Smith to his intimate friend, Private Jones. ‘I 
wish you would try to get it, and then we shall be 
together again.’ 

“*Right-o; I’m on it’, answers Jones; ‘ anything 
fora quiet life and a cushy job.’ ”’ 

And so they add themselves to the noble fraternity 
of bombers. But such dangerous work is not 
inessant, and out of the firing line, the author tells us 
insumming up some general impressions, war is almost 
forgotten : 

“It has been said, ‘ Seventy-five per cent. of war is, 
more or less, endurable, but the rest is hell’. One 
may well leave it at that.’’ 

The little book brings out well the slangy non- 
thalance behind which lies the English reserve. The 
Englishman does not want to talk about his soul, and is 
much the same abroad at war as he was at home in 
peace time. The author says frankly that at the front, 
however unpalatable the truth may be, there has been 
% religious revival in the ordinary sense, and he is 
Wise enough to appreciate the English reticence. 

‘Servants of the Guns ”’ is a capital book, a record 
lull of actuality. There have been many books about 
our infantry and life in the trenches, but few about 
cur guns and gunners up-to-date, men and materials 
which, depending on a maze of telephones and orders, 
to such wonderful work in preparing the way for an 
advance. Mr, Jeffery began as a gunner in the first 
Expeditionary Force, and has won his way to being 
irectly responsible for the welfare of a battery. His 
sketches have been published in quarters which testify 
lo their efficiency, and, indeed, he writes remarkably 
well. People who thought that, in the absence of the 
professional correspondent, the) war would never be 
aptly described find they were vastly mistaken. The 
*xpert in various lines is giving us an insight into his 


business in clear, effective English which is at once 
full of gusto and devoid of the cloying sentiment once 
supposed to be necessary for popular consumption. 
And the war, with its fraternal mixtures of men and 
boys of all sorts of rank and occupation, is full of 
surprises. A ‘‘ Battery in Being ’’ includes a saddler 
of sixty-two who adores work, a middle-aged farrier- 
sergeant who knows nothing of drill, but will sit up 
all night with a sick horse, and a junior subaltern 
who in normal times would still be kicking a football 
at a public school. It includes also a professional 
comedian, well known in the north of England, and 
Welsh miners who can sing selections from grand 
opera. This last item does not surprise us, for we 
know the Welsh gifts for music. 

Our guns are great, and now they have chances to 
retaliate which were denied them till recently. It is 
very satisfactory to read this extract from the official 
‘* Intelligence Summary ”’, and the following comment : 
‘“** Yesterday the enemy fired thirty-five shells into 
——. We replied with 500.’ That is all; but the 
whole situation on the Western front now is summed 
up in that bald statement. In these days we have the 
last word always. ...’’ The line of our Army may 
be stationary, but the gunners are always moving, 
sometimes just out of quarters they have made excep- 
tionally comfortable. However, they make other 
people move p.-d.-q., which is an abbreviation we leave 
to the ingenuity of the reader. What with noting 
down and reporting every evening the action of hostile 
artillery, and keeping ceaseless watch for signs of 
movement or new work on the enemy’s side, since he 
must be caught unawares, and will not stay in one 
spot to be bombarded, the gunner’s life at an observa- 
tion post is to wear away anyone’s sense of 
humour. Yet in all these soldiers’ books the humour 
is constant, the little touch of Nature that makes the 
whole word grin. 

The fortnight’s diary of continuous fighting, night 
and day, gives some idea of the incessant strain, and 
on reflection the writer records his predominant impres- 
sions in ascending order of magnitude as ‘‘ dirt, stink, 
horrors, lack of sleep, funk—and the amazing endur- 
ance of the men ’’, 

Some of the horses are heroes, too, as readers of 
‘* Bilfred ’’ will recognise. The Third Part of the book 
describes the author’s experiences ‘‘In Enemy 
Hands ’’, and ends with a most pleasing sketch of 
‘‘Henry’’, prisoner of war, valet de chambre, and 
vivacious as only a Frenchman can be. His charm 
shines through all his absurdities. As for the 
prisoner’s own life, it is one of rumours and counter- 
rumours, kindly tendance in hospital followed by 
German insolence, remarkable self-restraint, rare 
English papers, surreptitious tobacco-smoking, sad 
sights and small humours, and, finally, beyond all 
hope, Folkestone and Charing Cross. 

We are glad to see a popular edition of Mr. Pyke’s 
remarkable account of his life in Germany and escape 
from Ruhleben. His assurance was magnificent from 


the start, when he calmly went to Berlin in war time as - 


a foreign correspondent. His escape with his excep- 
tionally able companion, Mr. Falk, has by this time 
brought them.all the credit they deserve. That they 
ever got through to Holland at all is amazing. But 
the reader should not skip the first part of the book 
in order to plunge into the actual escape, for it details 
with relentless analysis all the feelings and symptoms 
of the prisoner in solitary confinement who sees his 
mind in danger of yielding to the deadly monotony, 
manages to make his meals last as long as possible, 
and sweeps-his cell three times over just for something 
todo. Mr. Pyke writes: 

‘* After you have been in solitary confinement for 
some time it becomes increasingly difficult to retain 
your judgment ”’. 

We can well believe it, and he adds that he secured 
tiny little privileges because the authorities became 
quite convinced that he was going mad. As the oldest 
inhabitant of his gaol, he got leave to sing and whistle, 
and every night he repeated the Jabberwocky after he 
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had pieced it together—a week’s work—with his 


broken-down memory. A man of so active a brain as 
his must suffer much; but, after all, he has resources of 
which others are incapable. 


ENGLISH MYSTICAL VERSE. 


“The Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse.” Chosen 
by D. H. 8. Nicholson and A. H. E. Lee. Clarendon 
Press. 6s. net. 


MYSTIC is ’’, according to an excellent lexical 

authority, ‘‘ one who seeks, by contemplation 
and self-surrender, to obtain union with, or absorption 
into, the Deity, or who believes in spiritual appre- 
hension of truths beyond the understanding ’’. The 
latter part of the definition is broad enough to include 
all sorts of religions and the creed of many people who 
have no knowledge of the ecstasies of the true mystic, 
and no desire to experience them. To-day we hear 
little of the ecstasies of the saint, while mysticism in a 
vague, loose sense is increasingly a fashion. It is with 
many more a veneer of fashion than a philosophy. 
They are full of spiritual pride, with little yvéors 
behind it. Their vagaries produce a sort of dydry 
which, however useful to themselves, is not a shining 
light for the world. Foolish women find that dear 
Buddha ‘‘ too sweet ’’. 

‘* Many are the wand-bearers, few the inspired ’’, 
says the Greek proverb, and, though the company of 
the former has increased of recent years, the latter are 
still rare spirits. Yet it may be said that every poet is 
more or less a mystic, and even the most material have 
moments when they are wrapt up to heaven with their 
singing robes about them, and descend to earth to 
confess the Deity, whose presence commonly does not 
concern them. There is thus ample material for selec- 
tion from poets, apart from those who tread daily, like 
Francis Thompson, in the mystic’s lonely path. It is in 
the choice among these exponents of occasional, if 
Heaven-sent, moments that the difficulty of such a col- 
lection as ‘‘ The Oxford Book of English Mystical 
Verse ’’ lies. Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Lee have given 
us many beautiful things, but alike in their preferences 
and exclusions of what we may call amateur and pro- 
fessional mystics, their taste causes us some surprise. 
If T. E. Brown is a mystic for affirming, in a short 
and quaintly perfect piece, that God walks in his 
garden, surely we might have expected something from 
Milton. Heywood’s ‘‘ Hierarchy of the Blessed 
Angels ’’ gives us a familiar idea of mystical thought in 
the poem : 

‘*T have wandered like a sheep that’s lost, 
To find thee out in every coast ; 
Wirtuout I have long seeking bin, 
Whilst thou, the while abid’st within ’’. 


The thought finds a parallel in the mystics of Persia, 
who, before English literature came into being, had 
culminated in the impassioned splendour of Jalalu’ddin. 
In sublimity of thought and grandeur of expression 
‘he challenges, according to an exceller’ scholar both 


in English and Persian, the greatest . rs of song. 
We think this book would have gained ie inclusion 
of one or two of the translations is. » printed by 
Dr. R. A. Nicholson in his maste: ‘ion of the 
Divani Shamsi Tabriz’’. Translation. included 


in Mr. Macphail’s Oxford ‘‘ Book of Sorrow ’’, which 
we noticed last autumn. 

‘Translations from the Gaelic’’, we read in the 
Preface to this collection, ‘‘have been gladly 
admitted ’’, though those from European languages are 
not. We know not the reason for this rule and excep- 
tion, but the Sufis of Persia, who find unconscious 
echoes in the mystic poetry of to-day, have carried the 
philosophy of mysticism so far, and to such beauty, 
that they ought not to be omitted. Nor are they of too 
old a date, for the editors set themselves no limit in 
the point of time, knowing that ‘‘ the torch of the 
Inner Light has been handed down from age to age 
until the present day’. They include the not very suc- 
cessful essence of the East to be found in Sir Edwin 


Arnold. They include also ‘‘ A Heathen Hymn ”’ apj 
‘*A New Orphic Hymn”’ by Sir Lewis Morris, wh 
was hardly an Orpheus. These ‘‘ Hymns” do ng 
strike us as worth special attention, any more than a om 
siderable mass of modern imaginings, beautiful som, 
times, but often devoid of anything like a philosophy 
innocent, we should say, alike of Plato and Plotiny 
We cannot but feel that some of these visionaries hay, 
no fundamental mind-stuff behind them. At best th 
vision is ‘‘ for some uncertain moments lent ’’, and, a 
Matthew Arnold put it with his sad lucidity of soul: 


‘‘on earth we wander, groping, reeling; 
Powers stir in us, stir and disappear. 
Ah! and he, who placed our master-feeling, 
Fail’d to place that master-feeling clear ”’, 


That is a common experience with our limite 
humanity, and long paraphrases of doubts and half. 
visions are less impressive, less lucid even than 4 
quatrain or eight lines. We know of living mystics 
who have written better thus than Mr. Darrell Figgis 
and Mr. Clifford Bax, who want more than three page 
to express themselves. Even Swinburne’s ‘* Hertha”, 
with all its command of language, grows tedious; ther 
seems no reason why it should ever stop. Two poems 
are far too little for the perfection of Christina Rossetti. 
We are glad to see a selection from ‘‘ The Ancient 
Sage ’’ which is too little known to lovers of Tennyson, 
and some thirty pages from Browning; but, even s0, 
we get ‘‘ Easter Day ’’ without its natural companion, 
‘‘Christmas Eve’’. When we come to Matthew 
Arnold we find some variations from his proper text, 
due, perhaps, to slips in transcribing or to the use of 
earlier editions. Whatever the reason, we expect to 
find a great poet in the form which he chose to bk 
remembered. We cannot think that Mr. Arthur 
Edward Waite deserves twelve pages in such a od: 
lection as this, when Lionel Johnson gets none, or 
that Mr. Alfred Noyes (more than ten pages) is a better 
mystic poet than George Herbert (eight pages) or 
Henry Vaughan (less than eight). The two last stand 
with Richard Crashaw at the very top of mystical 
melody, and Mr. Noyes would not for a moment, we 
feel sure, pretend to rank with them, or near them. 
The editors have a deficient sense of proportion: that 
is clear. Their volume, well over 600 pages, includes 
some examples unworthy of preservation in a first-rate 
anthology. It might have been a smaller one, more 
definitely mystic, or, in view of its wide se6pe, they 
might have gathered for their posy some lasting flowers 
which are not of yesterday. They do not venture ona 
definition of mysticism, but they describe their efforts 
as ‘‘ governed by a desire to include only such poems 
and extracts from poems as contain intimations of a 
consciousness wider and deeper than the normal”. 
Here, then, we should expect to find more poets, not 
so many modern writers of verse who lack distinction, 
the serenity and simplicity which belong to poetry. 
Some of these moderns tease us with manufactured 
rhymes or a strange cleverness of expression which 
does not belong to the masters. The last piece in the 
book, by Mr. Harold E. Goad, begins: 


‘** Lift up your hearts!’ The holy dews 
Asperge the woodland throng ’’. 
and, later: 
‘‘The primrose lifts his golden pyx ”’. 
That is not a vision which satisfies us. The flower of 
the primrose is not in the least like a pyx; it is not m 
the least golden, like the marsh marigold, though we 
are aware of a modern fashion for seeing it so. Nature 
has made it pale, Shakespeare has made it pale, and we 
will assent to the new views when we come to praising 
the green carnation. We do not deny the genuine 
ness of the mystic’s aspirations and experiences, but 
to make the vision splendid and secure to another, that 
is a difficult business, in which affectation is fatal. The 
imprisoning earth is ever with us. 
But to-day, at least, life does not seem small and 
dull. We do not move, ‘‘ Tongue-tied and deaf, along 
life’s trivial road’’. We live in a world which has 


been enlightened by the vastness of sorrow and the 
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splendour of self-sacrifice. We see daily a dedication 
greater and wider than any church can show, and we 
may think of the wistful invocation of the master mystic 
of Persia, who wrote when the Crusades were the 
latest history of fight for the right. 
‘‘ That road be thine towards the Shrine! and lo, in 
bush and briar, 
The many slain by love and pain in flower of young 


desire, 

Who in the track fell wounded back, and saw not, 
ere the end, 

A ray of bliss, a touch, a kiss, a token of the 
Friend ! 


But poetry is not the only way to the Infinite, to the 
" thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ’”’ 
Browning’s ‘‘ Abt Vogler’’, happily included in this 
collection, speaks to many a ’ mortal who is deaf to the 


quickening power of poetry : 


‘‘ Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal 
and woe; 
But God has a few of us whom He whispers in the 
The rest may reason and welcome; ‘tis we 
musicians know ”’ 


The master of musical prose and mysticism who 
wrote the ‘‘ Religio Medici ”’ is equally emphatic, ‘‘ for 
even ’’, he writes, ‘‘ that vulgar and tavern-musick, 
which makes one man merry, another mad, strikes in 
me a fit of devotion, and a profound contemplation of 
the first composer. There is something in it of divinity 
more than the ear discovers: it is an hieroglyphical 
and shadowed lesson of the whole world, and creatures 
of God—such a melody to the ear as the whole world, 
well understood, would afford the understanding. In 
brief, it is a sensible fit of that harmony which intel- 
lectually sounds in the ears of God ’’. 


A WELSHMAN’S VIEW OF WALES IN WAR. 


“The War and Wales.’ By J. Vyrnwy Morgan. Chap- 
man & Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 

AR or no war, a study of Welsh national and 
individual character and temperament, Welsh 
controversies, political and _ ecclesiastical, labour 
troubles and Welsh personalities, by a competent 
person recommends itself. Dr. Morgan answers the 
description of the competent person. He is a recog- 
nised exponent of all things Welsh; sufficiently appre- 
ciative of Welsh virtues, sufficiently detached to give 
the shadows as well as the high lights, and to present 
a picture on broad lines of Wales and Welshmen. 
Borrow wrote a book about ‘‘ Wild Wales’ in 
Crimean war-time, very different from Dr. Morgan’s 
except on two points. He was an enthusiastic admirer 
of great Welshmen and of Welsh literature; but he 
was struck by the intense narrowness of Welsh 
nationality and its hostility to Englishmen and 
English ideas at that time. He remarks of the people 
in general that they were a highly interesting popula- 
tion—hardy and frugal, yet kind and hospitable—‘‘ a 
bit crazed, it is true, on the subject of religion, but 
still retaining plenty of old Celtic peculiarities, and 
still speaking the language of Glendower and the 
Bards’’. This ‘‘craze’’ about religion is perhaps 
the most puzzling feature of the Welsh character to 
the non-Welshman. There seems to be little like it 
in England, Scotland, or Ireland. One would not 
take up a book about any of these other countries and 
find that their peoples were preoccupied with the 
question whether a mystical revival of religion, a new 
descent of the Holy Ghost, would or would not be one 
of the results of the Great War. Yet Dr. Morgan has 
two long chapters on the views pro and con of various 
Welsh religious parties, whether such a revival will 
take place, and what form it will take. One question, 
however, apparently is: which party will it benefit— 
the Anglo-Catholic Churchmen or the Evangelical 
Nonconformists? Dr. Morgan rather stands aloof 
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from the views of either party. If it is not objection- 
able to a Welshman to say so, he rather takes the 
English view that fresh outbursts of mystical enthu- 
siasm, such as the Revivals of the past, are less to be 
desired than the development of a silent and profound 
sense of moral and political responsibility and of 
citizen virtues. The whole thing is a2 complex pecu- 
liarity of Welsh psychology, and we must refer readers 
to Dr. Morgan’s lengthy discussion of it. He does 
not suggest the proportion of the people who hold 
views of a ‘‘mission’’ of Wales, but it seems that 
there is an ideal there of a sort of ‘‘ chosen people ’”’ 
type. Who could say for what ‘‘ mission ’’ England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, or, say, France, conceive them- 
selves destined ?—though we know the German mission 
of Kultur, and Holy Russia perhaps dreams a dream of 
religion. But amongst one people in the British Isles 
we have some, Dr. Morgan tells us, who regard Wales 
as ‘‘that Galilee of the nations out of which will go 
forth the ‘ balm’ which will minister to the healing of 
the bleeding nations of Europe’’. When the dawn 
breaks it will be to Wales herself what the coming of 
the morning sun is to the day: it will stir the air, it 
will clear away the mists, it will cause the lustrous 
azure of the spiritual firmament to shine again in all its 
splendours. It will be the jubilant interjection of the 
Spirit in the midst of a tempest of tears, wailings, and 
disappointments. Wales will emerge a more spiritual 
Wales, with a stronger impulse of conscience, with a 
loftier sense of the divinity of life; her manhood and 
womanhood will be refined, ennobled, and spiritualised. 

The war seems to have had the effect of bringing this 
sort of idea to the front in Wales in a way unknown 
in the other parts of the kingdom. This species of 
ecstasy may be described, but not explained. It seems 
too deep down in the Welsh ‘“‘ sub-liminal ’’ depths, 
which Dr. Morgan, who has a penchant for psychology 
and philosophy, likes to refer to. . 

Probably the other peculiar Welsh problems, the Dis- 
establishment of the Church, and the Socialist-labour 
question, are more explicable on the ground of a history 
of national isolation from the larger world of inter- 
national life. Church Disestablishment in England and 
Scotland has become moribund, while very much alive 
in Wales, and the capital and labour quarrel, which 
subsided in those countries with the war, awoke to new 
vigour and intensity and intractability. Dr. Morgan 
traces these effects to the isolation which made Wales 
insensible to the larger problems of the world. And 
here we come upon the extraordinary personalities of 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. W. M. Hughes—two world 
figures, the products of this very Wales. Could there 
be a greater paradox? Dr. Morgan’s book contains 
long appreciations of both these Welshmen : panegyric 
undiluted in the case of Mr. Hughes; more reserved 
and critical in the case of Mr. Lloyd George, perhaps 
not more illuminating than the usual melange com- 
posed of admiration and distrust which formed the 
staple criticism of Mr. Lloyd George’s pre-war career. 

We find, however, much to the point Dr. 
Morgan’s view, in another part of his book, of the 
influence of Mr. Lloyd George in Wales. In fact, 
a conspicuous part of Mr. Lloyd George’s strength 
(following Dr. Morgan) has consisted in his ability 
to grasp the politigal significance of any crisis 
or incident, ‘“‘as well as its bearing upon his own 
political career and the fortunes of his own party ’’. 
Mr. Lloyd George turned the intense national feeling to 
his purpose. He saved Wales from the national pacifism 
that would have been callous to the great entity of the 
British Empire, and the national pride he invoked also 
saved Wales from the fatal consequences of an impasse 
between capital and labour. 

‘“* So Mr. Lloyd George did what Jasper Tudor and 
William Herbert did in the Wars of the Roses. . . . 
It was this same chord that Mr. Lloyd George touched 
when he called the Welsh toarms. He played the part 
of an encourager and an interpreter; he swayed them 
through their feelings, as he has always done when he 
needed their services. He flattered them by appealing 


to their pride of race, by reminding them of the 


valorous deeds of their ancestors; he cautioned them 
that if they remained passive spectators in this frightful 
contest they would be besmirching the memory of their 
forefathers and jeopardising their political future as a 
nation. He dwelt on their ancient and innate sym. 
pathies with the sufferings and aspirations of the 
smaller nationalities; he called for a revival of the old 
Weish martial spirit. The appeal was successful.” 
The peculiar danger of the labour question may be 
understood from the chapter on ‘‘ The War and the 
South Wales Mining Industry’’. The blind, selfish, 
infatuated un-patriotism of Welsh Socialism and trade 
unionism seemed hopeless. Dr. Morgan, with much 
knowledge and outspoken candour, displays the whole 
situation. He has not the saving grace of conciseness, 
and much of his book is redolent of the exuberances of 
pulpit eloquence; but whether he writes of Wales in 
war or peace, the Englishman will be interested in the 
portrayal of a type of personality and a national 
character at so many points different from his own. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


** Typographical Printing Surfaces: The Technology and Mechanics 
of their Production.’’ By Lucien Alphonse Legros and John 
Cameron Grant. Longmans. £2 2s. net. 

This thorough and masterly book—the only modern attempt, 
we gather, to deal with a most important and intricate subject— 
would need for an adequate review a typographical expert, 
and his language would mean little to the average reader, since 
modern printing has developed a whole series of special terms, 
Suffice it to say that no one can examine the volume without 
perceiving the time and labour that the authors have spent 
onit. Their list of helpers occupies four pages of close grouped 
names, and they explain in their Appendix on Patents that 
“the mere physical labour expended in handling books has 
been sufficient to lay the brickwork of an ideal home.” Yet 
they must feel the satisfaction of having produced a lasting 
possession, a book that is of standard value. In every way, 
and especially in the profuse and pertinent illustrations, the 
book is well equipped, nor is it confined to matters of mechanics, 
Numerous questions of interest arise out of type. There are, 
for instance, what the authors call “accurate inaccuracies,” 
those curious divergencies needed to correct the delusions of 
the human eye, which were known to the builders of the Par 
thenon. Then there is the question of legibility, in which 
German type, still medieval in character, comes in for severe 
reprobation. The collocation of similar letters and the use of 
capitals of a different size from the main fount lead to a fatigue 
in the eye which tends to illegibility. The long “s” which 
looks so like “‘“f” is a trial now done away with. The best 
conditions for legibility are, however, often neglected by modern 
printers, and little is generally known of the powers and limita- 
tions of the human eye. Dr. Cattell, of the Psychological 
Laboratory of the University of Leipsic, denounces all ornaments 
on letters as a hindrance, and considers that “our printing 
press has not improved on the alphabet used by the Romans”, 
and that “our punctuation marks are hard to see”. Some 
interesting remarks consider the claims of Linot and of 
setting by hand, and the expectations of the future. Through- 
out the chapters are headed by pleasant reminders of old-time 
printing, many from the “Mirrour of Pryntyng”, as, for 
instance : 

“He that readeth a Face at Sight hath the Gift of Kings; 
And verily for him that is of the Craft it is a Dower-Royal so 
to tell Face from Face, for some be Right-Rogues and offend 
in any Forme.” 


**Domestic Science.”’ By Charles W. Hale. Cambridge University 


Part I. of an elementary text-book in the Cambridge Technical 
Series. The aim is to set before girl students, no longer children, 
ready examples of domestic application in the groundwork of 
elementary physics and chemistry. Every secondary school 
should put its girls through some course of the kind; it would 
teach them to observe and to think, and therefore gain rather 
than lose time. Groundwork of this type is just as necessary for 
clear thinking as is the training to write a plain essay in simple 
English. Mr. Hale is wise in avoiding the “cramming” 
process, which is as useless as many a modern examination. One 
can only hope that both will disappear. Mr, Hale’s examples are 
strictly to the point, not difficult to follow, and illustrated by 
easy experiments with simple apparatus. Any girl who follows 
this course with ordinary intelligence will bring to her household 
economy a new view of indoor life and a practical broom sweeping 
clean away many a maid’s domestic mythology. 
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SELFRIDGE & CO., LTD. 


Mr. H. Gorpon SELFRIDGE, presiding at the annual meeting of 
Selfridge & Co., Ltd., held on Friday, 16 February, said : About 
seven years and three-quarters ago this business opened its 
doors for the first time and invited the public to enter and make itself 
entirely at home. And so widely has that invitation been acted 
upon that we are able to show for the last twelve months of the above 
short period of time a net profit of £225,137. This last year has shown, 
as it should have done, a large increase in sales, more than £500,000 over 
the preceding year without the aid of increased space. And if our 
systems and methods of doing business are right, this always growing 
increase should be a permanent feature of our annual reports. If we do 
successfully what we try to do, this must occur, for the cumulative 
result of completely satisfying many customers will always add to the 
clientéle, as suggested in that wise old adage, ‘‘ A well pleased customer 
is the best advertisement.” We may repeat, in even a stronger manner. 
our remarks of a year ago regarding extravagance in purchasing, 
This large increase in our turnover has come in the staple goods, goods 
necessary for household use and for the wardrobe. The sale of luxurious 
and extravagant articles has practically ceased. In normal times our 
business in rich articles of dress, etc., is a large feature of the turnover— 
not so now. The spirit of the people is against it, and this business 
reflects the serious and absolutely necessary buying of the third year of 
war. Nor is our increase due to any Government contracts. It is 
equally true to-day, as remarked a year ago, that the Governmental 
buying departments long since became so organised that their enormous 
orders could be placed directly with manufacturers, who, in many 
instances, are under Government control, and that while we have had 
continual opportunities to tender we have not done so, feeling that 
the manufacturers rather than merchants like ourselves should supply 
all goods required. Our stocks inventoried, as is our invaria le 
custom, at actual cost or less than cost are wonderfully clean, and could 
only be duplicated, if at all, at a far higher cost than is shown by to- 
day’s figures. The stocks are larger by £111,000 than a year ago, and 
this is a matter of congratulation, for nearly all good merchandise 
is now more and more difficult to obtain. We should be glad if they 
were much larger still. Again, we can repeat the interesting statement 
that our stocks have becn turned more times this year than ever before 
by om House and at a rate which, we believe, constitutes a world’s 
record. 


As to the allotment of this profit we may say: To the profit of 
{225,137 we must add the amount carried forward—+.e., £78,730, 
making £303,867 to be dealt with. The first charge against this is 
{18,175 for debenture interest (an amount which is automatically 
decreasing each year). The second charge is £42,000 for the preference 
dividend. The third is £10,000 for depreciation of fixtures, which 
already stand on our books at much less than they are worth. The 
fourth, £10,000 for depreciation of the item “ purchase consideration 
under agreement of sale, etc.,’”” which is the first item on credit side 
of balance sheet. The fifth, £10,000 for depreciation of “* cost of build- 
ing, etc.,”’ which is the fourth item on credit side of sheet. Thesixth, 
{6,000 for depreciation of investments. We also place £35,000 to 
reserve for excess profits duty. We next allocate £10,500 as a special 
contribution this year to our preference shareholders, of which half 
will be paid to those holders of preference shares as shown by our books 
on 30 September last, and the remaining half will be used to pay 
income tax on 31 March, thus making the payment of this dividend 
this year free from income tax. The ordinary shares have earned 
33 per cent., but it is proposed to declare only 7 per cent., which 
requires £35,000. Inasmuch as these shares are all our own, we need 
apologise to no one for this small rate. We much prefer to keep our 
money in the business, as an undertaking of this character, if it ts to 
grow, constantly requires more and more money, and we think it is 
wiser to supply this money from profits rather than from frequent 
sales of shares to the public. It is especially agreeable to begin as 
above indicated, to reduce by depreciation the two large items on the 
ctedit side of balance sheet, and our policy will be to continue 
depreciating these amounts until they are entirely wiped off. 


It is hardly necessary to refer to the great difficulties of 
business during the past year—to the disorganisation of our st 
(nearly 900 of our men are with the Colours and their total war allow- 
ance paid to their wives and families by the House amounts to a very 
large sum)—to the extreme difficulties of obtaining goods to sell—to 
the increase in the cost of nearly everything included in our expense 
account, etc. We donot wish to exaggerate these things, nor do we 
over them. Difficulties are made to be overcome. We may f’ 
however, that the progress of this business would have been very much 
greater than it has, had times remained normal. We have not the 
war in any way to thank for our recent increases in profits, but must 
claim them as a result of hard work, of attending very carefully to 
details, of fully maintaining the broad, liberal, up-to-date policies which 
have marked this business from its commencement, and incidentally 
to the pen of our genial friend, ‘‘ Callisthenes,’’ who has so earnestly 
and energetically given currency to these same “ principles and 
Policies ” through his much read daily column. One other point to 
which we may refer is this. We are entirely aware that a large share 
of this increased profit will find its way into the Government’s Excess 
Profit Fund, but we consider it a privilege to be able to make so hand- 
some a contribution. To those who are familiar with the details of a 
business like this, it will be evident that we could have hidden in a 
Manner entirely consistent with legal conditions as much of this excess 
— as we choose, but there are a good many things in this world 
ides money-making and saving, and one of them, as the great public 
has so splendidly proved, is helping to contribute toward the financial 
Strength of the nation, especially at a time like this. In connection 
With this we may add, as P may have already seen, that we have 
subscribed £50,000 to the War Loan. Let me then thank you, ladies 
and gentlemen, for your kind attendance at this meeting. 


Business is, as it were, a game or a race—at least it is so with us, 
and we enter a free-for-all contest of this kind, one in which all large 
Merchants in the world are competitors, with the sportsman’s spizit 
and with utmost zest. We shall run the race as fast and as hard as 
We can—we shall use all the:skill we can muster to win the cup, but our 
brother contestants know that under any and all conditions they can 

Pend upon our always absolutely “‘ playing the game.” 


BOVRIL LIMITED. 


PRESIDING last Tuesday at the annual meeting of Bovril, Ltd., 
Mr. George Lawson Johnston said that the satisfactory position 
disclosed by the balance-sheet was still further emphasised by 
the fact that their Government and Red Cross orders showed but 
a small margin of profit, and that, notwithstanding the incre 
cost of beef, the price of Bovril had not been raised since the 
commencement of the war. The Bovril Company did not lay 
itself out to earn exorbitant profits at the expense of the public, 
and the consumers of Bovril appreciated that attitude, as was 
evidenced by the record sales for the past year. Bovril occupied 
the unique position of being the only article of the people’s 

that remained at pre-war price. 

At a time when they were all considering how to keep fit on 
4 lb. of bread and 24 lb. of meat a week it might be of interest 
to be reminded of the rations of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s marooned 
party on Elephant Island in the Antarctic. The twenty-two 
members of this party, under the command of Mr. Frank Wild, 
were stranded on the ice throughout the Antarctic winter—over 
four months—from April to August last, and had been able 
to save but very little of their equipment from the wrecked 
‘* Endurance.’’ The official cable published some little time ago 
stated that when Sir Ernest left there were rations for six weeks; 
but, realising that rescue might be delayed long beyond that 
period, Wild determined to exercise most stringent economy. He 
decided to husband the Bovril ration which was to form the staple 
sustenance. The stocks of tea and cocoa having been exhausted 
months before, this was, too, the only form of hot beverage 
they possessed, and it ( ril) was issued im this form once a 
day. 1 song weekly it was given out to each man without water 
as a meal. ‘ 

He wished to bespeak their attention to corned beef, a most 
economical form of beef ration, both as regards shipping space 
and cost to the epnsumer. In the preparation of 72 lb. of corned 
beef about 200 lb. of fresh beef was boned and cooked. It was 
then packed in 6 lb. tins of 12 to a case that occupied only 2 cubic 
feet of space. Corned beef could travel as general cargo, and did 
not require, as frozen beef did, a ship with insulated chambers to 
carry it, whilst it took up only one-third of the space required by 
the chilled or frozen meat. Lord Devonport’s meat ration of 
24 lb. would be represented by less than 1 Ib. of corned beef, 
which could be bought at about one-third of the price of its 
equivalent in butcher’s beef. : 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Erroll, K.T., C.B., vice-chairman, 
seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., F.R.S., in acknowledging 
his re-election as a director, said that one truth brought home to 
us by the war was that this country suffered from its neglect of 
science in the past, both in its industrial and commercial under- 
takings; and it reflected great credit on the perspicacity and 
foresight of the founders of Bovril that they had linked it up 
with science from the very first. They set up a chemical depart- 
ment in their factory to supervise all raw materials and to 
maintain the constant standardisation of its products. They had 
also introduced a certain scientific element on the board. en 
the history of the war came to be written it would be admitted 
that Bovril had “‘ done its bit.’? It had sustained the vigour and 
pluck of our men in the fighting line. It had supported and built 
up again the maimed and the sick and the wounded; and it had 
braced up and comforted the workers, the watchers, and 
mourners at home. 

Now that the spirit of patriotism had been stirred in the land 


consequently he was sure that Bovril, being British to 
would obtain still greater popularity throughout the Empi 

The proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of th to the 
chairman and directors. 


core, 


we had learned to distrust everything of German — and, 
e 
ire 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £97,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - £135,000,000 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


EXAMINATION, May 29th, 30th and 31st. At least TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE 
* MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be offered to candidates who are not 
already in the College, whether Senior Pore Department, includi 
JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value is per annum, with 
preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also 
ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some nomina- 
tions for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open for next 
term.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 

“* LAMB "' Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
Ms. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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desire for a relief once in the week from the crushing materialism of the 
time, and from intellectual and spiritual starvation, has probably never 
been so keenly felt before, alike by soldiers on active service and by civilian 
workers at home; and there was never a greater need than that which exists 
to-day to revise and correct views and impressions got by hasty and desultory 
reading during the week. 
It is the particular field and the duty of a weekly Review to aid the public in 
these directions. This is the constant aim of the SATURDAY REvIEW; and that 


it meets with wide approval is shown by the spontaneous remarks made from time 
to time in its Correspondence Columns. 


“The vigour and ability which make your paper a perpetual 
inspiration to every loyal Englishman who reads it.”—10 June 1916. 


“ Sir William Robertson Nicoll often reminds his readers of a Golden 
Age that it [the Sarurpay Review] had, but in my time it has never been 
so good as it is now.”—10 June 1916. 


“ Your paper is always a joy to me, and its fair statement of the events a perpetual 
consolation in these days of exaggeration and pessimism.’’—11 March 1916. 


“* There is no paper which has stood throughout the war more consistently than 
the SatuRDAY Review for clear thinking, genuine patriotism and sound morality.” — 
8 April 1916. 


“* Without flattery, the SaturDay Review has a wide outlook and is ready te 
think over new ideas on their merits.”-—4 March 1916. 


“ As an old reader of many years’ standing of the SatuRDAY REVIEW may I be 
allowed to say that I have seldom read a more admirable number, . . .”—19 Reiewey 
1916. 


“You have - . consistently and courageously upheld the cause of National 
Service. . . .”—The Rt. Hon. Walter Long, M.P., Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 7 January 1915. 


“Your masterly leading articles and trenchant convincing war 
criticisms.”—13 January 1917: 
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